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Keeping Girls 
off the Streets 

Emily Shenk's article 
"Keeping Girl soft the Streets" 

(September/October 2007) is 
fantastic— very real, and very 
informative. 

Before moving to New 
York's Capital Region, I lived 
in Boston and worked for Pine Street Inn, an agency serving 8,000 home- 
less adults per year. I am familiar with the Home for Little Wanderers and their 
excellent work. 

I hope your readers decide to learn more about the My Life My Choice 
Project and consider implementing a similar program in their community. 

Laura Al pert 

Vice President of Communications 
Northeast Parent & Child Society, Schenectady, New York 



Children’s Voice welcomes all letters. Letters and e-mails sent to Children’s Voice, to the attention 
of the editor, or to CWLA regarding content in Children’s Voice are considered to be submitted for 
publication unless the author requests otherwise. Opinions expressed in letters to the editor are 
strictly the authors’ own. Letters may be edited for space or clarity. All letters must be signed. 
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LeadershipLens 

Christine James- Brown 



W hat better way to begin a new 
year than to come together as 
a league of agencies and cel- 
ebrate our profession during CWLA's 
National Conference, February 25-27? 
Many of you will have picked up this 
issue of Children's Voice while attending 
the conference. If so, we welcome you 
and thank you for attending. For those 
of you reading this from your home or 
office, we hope you will find the fol- 
lowing articles both informative and 
enjoyable. 

CWLA staff work hard to produce 
conferences and publications that best 
support and acknowledge the hard work 
of the child welfare workforce in creat- 
ing better outcomes for our children. 
Now more than ever, we need these 
resources Not only are the needs of to- 
day'sfamiliesand their children increas- 
ingly complex, social 
work is facing the 
same staffing short- 
ages afflicting nurs- 
ing, teaching, and 
other professions 
One need only 
look to a M arch 
2006 national study 
of licensed social 
workers by the National Association 
of Social Workers for proof. Thestudy 
found that during the previous two 
years, more than three- fifths of social 
workers providing services to children 
and adolescents reported increases in 
paperwork (74%), severity of client 
problems (73%), caseload size (68%), 
and waiting lists for services (60%). 
The same report found that 21% of 
social workers working with children 
and adolescents reported vacancies in 
their agencies are common, and 21% 
reported vacancies are difficult to fill. 

These challenges are something we 
collectively as a league must face head-on 



so our noble work on behalf of children 
is not jeopardized. What can we do to 
retain and recognize good employees 
with our limited resources? Flow do we 
make it clear to child welfare workers 
their work is critical, despite society's 
tendency to devalue people in the field? 

Answering and tackling these ques- 
tions and others around workforce devel- 
opment takes leadership. That's why 
creating new leadership initiatives, and 
building existing ones, will be a major fo- 
cus of CWLA's work in the coming year. 
It'sour response to an issue our members 
have told us is important to them. 

TheNational Conference will be 
the catalyst to get things started. M any 
workshops will focus on strengthening 
the skills of current and emerging 
leaders, breaks between workshops 
will allow for networking among lead- 
ers from different 
regions, and our 
awards ceremonies 
will honor those 
individuals and 
agencies that 
have demonstrated 
exemplary leader- 
ship and serve as 
examples for us all. 

After the conference, we want to 
seethe momentum continue through- 
out the year and branch out across 
regions. Members will be asked to 
share best practices they've used to 
both find and keep good employees. 
We will also be forming more partner- 
ships with other national organiza- 
tions with similar concerns to leverage 
their connections and expertise. 

And of course we will continue 
to share best practice examples here 
in Children's Voice. In this issue alone 
are several, including the article 
"Collaborating in the Classroom,” 
which gives us an up-close look at 



H ow do we make it 
clear to child welfare 
workers their work is 
critical, despite society's 
tendency to devalue 
people in the field? 



how partnerships between state child 
welfare agencies and university systems 
are better preparing social workers 
for the field and keeping them there 
longer. "Promoting from the Ranks" 
shares what Parsons Child and Family 
Center in New York isdoing to foster 
leadership among its own staff through 
a newly established leadership academy. 

M any more great examples of what 
member agencies are doing exist; we 
simply don't have room to highlight 
them all in the magazine. Great work 
is coming out of our New England 
region, for example. CWLA New 
England Director Louise Richmond is 
working with her member agency 
CEO affinity group to explore the 
feasibility of launching region-wide 
training for emerging leaders. Ed 
Kelley, President and CEO of the 
Robert F. Kennedy Children's Action 
Corps in Boston, and Carlton 
Pendleton, President and CEO of 
Sweetser in M aine, are working closely 
with us on this initiative. Both have 
established successful internal training 
programs for their employees. 

And we want to see even more 
examples of best practice emerge. If 
you are attending our National 
Conference, grab a member of 
CWLA's staff and tell us about your 
great work, or send an email to the 
editorial staff of this magazine at 
voice@cwla.org. Just keep in mind that 
while CWLA can help facilitate the 
sharing of best practice by providing 
tools, trainings, conferences, and pub- 
lications, at the end of the day it is up 
to individual child welfare agencies 
and their leaders to acknowledge our 
workforce challenges and reach out to 
do something about it. ■ 
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SpotlightOn 




leMiami-Dade 
County Public 
School System is the fourth 
largest in the nation, with more 
than 300,000 students, including 5,000 
youth in foster care. To make sure foster 
youths' dreams for the future don't get 
lost in the crowd, the nonprofit organ- 
ization Educate Tomorrow is training 
school employees to identify 

and ddbv EDUCATE 

quent stu 

dents and i mnn i h ii 11 i i n i ff i i ffia 

matching those youth with community 
and in-school mentors to help them 
pursue higher education. 

Virginia Emmons, a former famine 
relief worker in N iger for the Peace 
Corps, cofounded the M iami organiza- 
tion with her four sisters, including 
Melanie Emmons Damian, an attorney 
and child ad- 
vocate. They 
realized many 
foster youth 
were unfamil- 
iar with the 
educational 
resources 
legally avail- 
able to them, 
such as tuition 
waivers and 
stipends for 
youth aging 
out of care. Even 
if the youth were told about these 
opportunities, they still needed some- 
one to motivate, encourage, and help 
them research and apply for college and 
obtain financial aid. M entors proved to 
be the critical link. 




Educate Tomorrow matches youth aging out of foster care 
with educational mentors. 



"It's really been our mission to do 
whatever we can to help youth achieve 
higher education," Emmons says. 

Educate Tomorrow follows a holis- 
tic community approach to the pro- 
gram, drawing on the commitment 
and resources of the school system, 
child welfare agencies and providers, 
Department of JuvenileJustice, and 
community volunteers. It points to a 
Florida statute passed in 2004 that 
requires the Florida Department of 
Children and Families and the Florida 
Department of Education to enter into 
interagency agreements to best meet 
children's educational needs. 

Using this statute as its guide, 
EducateTomorrow worked with M iami- 
Dade Public Schools to develop the 
Juvenile Court Contact Assistance 
Project. During the 2006-2007 academic 
year, EducateTomorrow trained about 
500 school 
employees 
designated as 
"juvenile court 
contacts” on 
why foster 
youth need 
extra support 
and intro- 
duced them 
to using the 
school system's 
database to 
identify youth 
in foster care. 

This school year, school staff are be 
ing trained on how to conduct in-school 
education support groups and what to 
talk about with dependent and delin- 
quent youth to get them thinking about 
and preparing for higher education. 



EducateTomorrow is also focusing 
more on recruiting in-school mentors 
from among the school system's 49,000 
employees, including teachers, coun- 
selors, and other staff who can more 
closely follow the youth during their 




school careers. The goal is for commu- 
nity mentors to continue to work with 
the youth after they graduate. 

Javier Brezdivin, a counselor at 
M iami Killian H igh, said the training 
"sensitized me to the enormous needs 
these children have and helped me real- 
ize that without us providing that addi- 
tional attention, it's hard for them to 
succeed. These kids generally are invisi- 
ble, and it makes a huge difference when 
I know which kids are in foster care.” 

EducateTomorrow received full 
funding from the Corporation for 
National and Community Service to 
design and implement the core mentor 
program, and from the C hi Idren's 
Trust to implement theJuvenileCourt 
Contact Assistance Project. Learn more 
about EducateTomorrow and how to 
replicate it in your community by 
visiting www.educatetomorrow.org. 
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Treating Recovering 
Addicts as Patients 
and Parents 

For women substance abusers, becoming 
a patient in a treatment program is a 
good first step toward recovery. But if 
those helping her forget she is also a par- 
ent, her recovery may be compromised. 
TheEnhanced Services for Children of 
Women in SubstanceAbuseTreatment 
Project in Philadelphia is working to pro- 
vide that parental support and attention 
to children's needs to promote recovery 
and reduce child welfare involvement. 

Started in 2001, the initiative is 
jointly coordinated and overseen by 
the Philadelphia Department of 
Human Services (DHS) Division of 
Community-Based Prevention Services 
and the city's Coordinating Office of 
Drug and Alcohol Prevention Programs. 
Fifteen residential or intensive women's 
treatment programs are participating. 

Using funding through Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families, the col- 
laborating departments hired family 
service coordi nators for each treatment 



center to work 
one-on-one with recovering 
mothers and their children. The co- 
ordinators attend to the health, educa- 
tional, and social service needs of the 
children, and help mothers achieve 
and maintain their recovery goals. 
They also ensure the various systems 
involved with the family, including 
school, housing, and health systems, 
are coordinated in ways that prevent 
relapse and support permanency. 

"It's about reconnecting thefamily 
to resources," says M ichelle H eyward, 
Program M anager for the project. 

The project also organized Aftercare 
Coordination Teams to provide aftercare 
services to the women and children 
recently discharged from the program. 
The teams help the women develop and 
implement relapse prevention plans and 
manage family issues. Additionally, the 
teams ensure children's health, mental 
health, and academic needs are being 
met after mothers have been discharged. 

For more information about the 
Enhanced Services for Children of Women 
in SubstanceAbuseTreatment Project, 



contact 
H eyward at 
215/341-6094, or 
M icheHe.Heyward@phila.gov. 

The Enhanced Services Project 
is just one program within DHS's 
seven-year- old Division of Community- 
Based Prevention Services (C BPS) office, 
which coordinates initiatives such as 
afterschool programs, parent educa- 
tion classes, training of "family leaders” 
and curfew centers. 

According to CBPS Program 
Director Ellen Walker, dueto CBPS's 
efforts in fiscal year 2007, 4,500 par- 
ents received parent education in 
their communities; truant youth 
improved in school attendance by 
40%, compared with no improvement 
for youth receiving other services; and 
first-time offending youth showed a 
12% rate of reoffending, compared 
with a 30% recidivism rate of youth 
not receiving services. 
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INTRODUCING 



AdaptaGjrr Cottage 




A revolutionary housing design that evolves with your changing needs 

AdaptaCare Cottage is the residential cottage design your agency won't outgrow. It meets or exceeds the most 
stringent regulatory requirements in a flexible design that allows you to adapt quickly as your programming evolves. 

Hillside Family of Agencies' extensive experience with children, youth, and families is built into every design detail, 
so AdaptaCare Cottage is more than just a residence, it actually enhances your programs: 




Enhanced safety: 

Designed to resist tampering 
and minimize risk of injury 
or suicide. 



Maximum flexibility: 

Meets the most stringent 
requirements of New York State 
OCFS , OMH, and OMRDD. 
Design accommodates from 
six to ten beds. Exterior can 
be modified to blend into 
any environment. 



Incorporates areas for group 
therapeutic activities , family 
visits , private space , and 
staff functions. Staff has 
clear lines of sight throughout 
the building. 



Maximum client, 
family, and 
staff comfort: 

Provides a bright , friendly 
home-like environment that 
exceeds regulatory requirements 
for client space. Includes several 
areas for group and individual 
recreation. 



4 4 



Hillsjcfe 

Family of Agencies 

www.hillside.com 



For more information, visit the Hillside Web site at www.hillside.com. 
Or contact Judy Newkirk at ( 585 ) 394-5445 or jnewkirk@hillside.com. 

AdaptaCare is a trademark of Hillside Family of Agencies. 





“Play needs to be cherished and encour- 
aged, for in their free play children reveal 
their future minds.” 

~ Friedrich Froebel (1887) 



“Anti-bias educators play a crucial role in 
the formation of nonprejudcial attitudes an in 
supporting respectful behaviors among school 
children. ” J. Bart a and C. Mount Pleasant-Jette, 
2005 + 

— Common Bonds: Anti- Bias Teaching 
in a Diverse Society, 3rd Edition 





i-Bias Teaching 
in a Diverse Society 



3rd Edition 




• m** * - - — m— 



tatted by 

Deborah A . Byrnes mst fiofy Ki 



“UNLEASHING 
the UNPOPULAR" 

Talking About 
Sexual Orientation and 
Gender Diversity in 



Education 




ACEI Publications 
Because 

tomorrow's leaders 
need your best today! 

Request a free catalog at: 
publications@acei.org or 
order online at acet.org. 
Use coupon code cv_acei 



Isabel Ki Horan, 
and 

Karleen Pendleton Jim £nez. Editors 



Association for Childhonxl Education International 



ACEI 



Association for Childhood Education International 
www* acei.org * 301-570-2111 



Setting the standard for excellence In education since 1 892 . 
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ALABAMA 

A new statewide Parenting Assistance Line, or PAL, has 
launched in Alabama to give parents a chance to get help 
without feeling ashamed or embarrassed about their par- 
enting skills, according to the M ontgomery Advertiser. 

Wal-Mart, the Children's Trust Fund of Alabama, and 
state agencies, including the Departments of M ental 
Health and Human Resources, are funding the toll-free 
line, which will operate 8:00 am -8:00 pm, Monday-Friday, 
so parents can talk about their problems rather than take 
them out on their children. 

"Yes, it's your responsibility to look after the child, 
but who's looking after you?” the M ontgomery Advertiser 
quoted First Lady Patsy Riley after the hotline was 
launched last spring. "Now you have a confidential 
phone number. They can't give you a shot and all of a 
sudden you've got sleep again, but they can give you 
some great advice." 

Housed at the University of Alabama's Child 
Development Resources, the PAL phone center employs 
six counselors. Although the line is meant for parents 
with children ages 1-12, center Director Sally Edwards 
says telephone operators are child development experts 
who can address a range of issues for children who are 
much older. For more information, visit www.pal.ua.edu. 

COLORADO 

A study by the Colorado Fiscal Policy Institute shows that 
one in five Colorado families are barely getting by, often 
going without health care and other necessities, the Rocky 
Mountain News reports. 

"The sheer number of families struggling was a sur- 
prise to us,” the paper quoted Kathy White, who worked 
on the study. "Si nee the late 1990s, costs have started to 
outpace wages. Housing has skyrocketed, and child care 
costs continue to increase.” 

M any families are putting grocery and health care 
expenses on credit cards; as a result, health care costs are 
one of the leading causes of bankruptcy. 



Children’s issues in the News 



Single mothers and people of color make up a large 
percentage of the families barely making it in the state, 
but the study found most struggling households in 
Colorado consist of white married couples with children, 
and most have at least one family member who works 
full-time. 

The study's authors said the federal poverty estimate 
is outmoded and based only on the cost of food, so they 
used a "self-sufficiency standard," factoring in costs for 
housing, child care, health care, transportation, and other 
expenses. The study determined that most struggling 
Colorado families make too much money to qualify for 
most government programs. 

A group of Colorado- based foundations supported the 
study, including the Denver Foundation, the Chambers 
Family Fund, the Women's Foundation of Colorado, and 
the M ile High United Way. 

MAINE 

For more than five decades, M aine has followed a law 
stating that records of all adoptions finalized on or after 
August 8, 1953 are confidential unless a probate court 
judge rules otherwise. M any adoptees, as a result, have 
birth certificates that list their adoptive parents' namesonly. 

This cloak of confidentiality will be raised on 
January 1, 2009, when a new law takes effect that will 
allow adoptees 18 or older who were born in M aineto 
have copies of their original birth certificates. The cer- 
tificates will bear the names of their birth motherland, 
in some cases, their birth fathers, according to the 
Portland Press Herald. 

A grassroots group made up of adoptees, birth 
parents, and adoptive parents, who called themselves 
Original Birth Certificates for Maine, pushed the biparti- 
san legislation for three years. "The document provides 
adoptees with the truth needed for optimal personal devel- 
opment and the freedom to marry without concern of 
committing incest," the group stated in a news release. 

Opponents to the new law included the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Portland, which claimed releasing the 



birth records to adoptees would violate the privacy of 
mothers who were promised their identities would not 
be disclosed, according to the Press H erald. The new law, 
however, allows birth parents to file a confidential form 
with the State Registrar of Vital Statistics that states 
whether they want to be contacted by the adoptee if the 
adoptee chooses to search for them. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor Deval Patrick recently made permanent the 
state's Baby Safe H aven Law, allowing a safe alternative for 
mothers who might otherwise abandon their babies. The 
law, passed in 2004, was set to expire this year, according 
to the Boston Globe. 

"The Baby Safe H aven Law saves lives," Angelo 
McClain, Commissioner of the Department of Socials 
Services, said in a statement. "By making this important 
piece of legislation permanent, M assachusetts offers par- 
ents a safe alternative and helps protect babies from abuse 
and neglect. DSS enthusiastically supports the law, and we 
are pleased to see it extended." 

Under the law, parents can surrender a newborn 
7 days old or younger to a predetermined Baby Safe 
Haven, including hospitals, police stations, and manned 
fire stations, without thethreat of incarceration. DSS 
officials say six babies have been safely surrendered since 
the law's inception. 

DSS takes immediate custody of a surrendered child 
and, after medical screening, the child is placed in a 
preadoptive home, allowing for the newborns to have 
the best chance of staying with one family, as opposed 
to placement in a foster home, says DSS spokesperson 
Denise Monteiro. 

In addition to easing the surrender of children, the 
law provides for information to expectant mothers, includ- 
ing a Baby Safe H aven H otline. Thirty-five mothers have 
developed a successful pregnancy plan through the hot- 
line, ensuring their newborns were not abandoned, DSS 
officials say. "We have the services out there; we just need 
to connect the expecting mothers to the service," M onteiro 
told the Globe. 

MISSOURI 

M issouri has passed a new law dropping the maximum 
age for child support from 22 to 21, as well as setting new 
academic standards for students whose parents receive 
child support. The law has stirred debate within the state. 

Critics say the original law set the age at 22 because it 
is the traditional age for college completion. They say 



dropping the age to 21 could jeopardize college students' 
senior years, cause more conflict between divorced par- 
ents, and flood the courts with litigation, the Kansas City 
Star reports. The new law cuts off child support for 3,200 
current college students over age 21 and will affect thou- 
sands more in the future, a state official told the Star. 

State Representative Brian Baker (R) pushed for the 
change in the law, originally proposing the age limit be 
set at 18— the age when people can first vote, and the 
age at which most states draw the linefor child support. 
According to the National Conference of State Legislatures, 
38 states terminate chi Id support at age 18 or at high 
school graduation. Massachusetts and Hawaii have the 
highest cut-off age at 23. 

The new law also allows a parent to stop paying child 
support when a full-time college student receives two fail- 
ing grades in half or more of his or her course load in any 
one semester. 

NEW YORK 

A report released last summer by New York City investi- 
gators said the city's child welfare agency received warn- 
ings that several children— who eventually died in care— 
were in danger, but never fully acted on them, according 
to the New York Times. 

M ayor M ichael Bloomberg ordered the review after 
7-year-old Nixzmary Brown was beaten to death in a 
Brooklyn apartment in January 2006. Since this case and 
the cases of at least 10 other children who died or nearly 
died were examined in the report, the Administration for 
Children's Services (ACS) has fired or disciplined 14 case- 
workers who were involved in those cases; instituted 
ChildStat, a case review system; and increased the num- 
ber of child protective caseworkers by 400, reducing the 
average caseload to 11 per caseworker, compared with an 
average of 21 in M arch 2006, the Times reports. 

Following its review, the city's Department of 
Investigation and Children's Services released a 141- 
page report containing 20 recommendations for the 
agency's improvement, including hiring 100 investiga- 
tors to consult with caseworkers. ACS Commissioner 
John M attingly said many of the recommendations are 
already under way. 

"This report is a big step forward in strengthening our 
ongoing reforms to improve child protective investiga- 
tions," M attingly said in a statement. "The recommenda- 
tion to hire 100 more experienced law enforcement con- 
sultants will mean many more of our caseworkers will get 
the support, guidance, and training they need to conduct 
thorough investigations." ■ 



Reviving the White House 

Conference on Children 



CWLA cal Is for a White House Conference in 2010 to focus on child welfare^ following 
a tradition that began 100 years ago and improved the lives of millions of children. 



D uring theearly 20th Century, those workingto improve the 
lives of children in the United States faced an uphill 
battle. Brutal child labor was not uncommon, school 
attendance was loosely enforced, if at all, and the institution- 
alization of children whose parents had died or were incapable 
of caring for them was the norm. 

Despite the challenges, policymakers and organizations 
made headway as the decades progressed in passing new laws 
and initiatives that boosted and supported children's well- 
being. Seven national White H ouse conferences devoted to 
children and youth propelled much of this work. President 
Theodore Roosevelt initiated the first in 1909; President Nixon, 
the last in 1970. Direct outcomes from these gatherings included 
a commitment to ending the institutionalization of dependent 
children, the first significant report on child health and wel- 
fare standards, the creation of CWLA and theU.S. Children's 
Bureau, the development of a national Children's Charter, 
and legitimacy given to the benefits of creative freedom and 
healthy personality development on children's well-being. 

Today, at the dawn of the 21st Century, CWLA is calling for 
a new White House Conference on Children and Youth to com- 
mence in 2010. Although conditionsfor children have improved 
substantially since the first conference in 1909, 3 million cases 
of abuse and neglect are reported annually. More than 100,000 
children wait to be adopted. To make matters worse, less than 
half of children in care are eligible for federal foster care and 
adoption support. 

"The fundamental purpose of the 2010 White H ouse 
Conferenceon Children and Youth isto fulfill the nation's need 
for an overall vision in child welfare and refocus an inspired 
understanding of the many facts we have at our disposal," says 
CWLA President and CEO Christinejames-Brown. 

Looking ahead to 2010, it's also important to look back at 
how past conferences approached the issues of their time. W hat 
follows are summaries of the accomplishments of previous 
White House conferences. From these examples, CWLA aims to 
inspire a new national conversation around a new generation. 

1909: Raising Public Awareness 

The White House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children in 1909 was designed to raise public awareness and 
address children's issues applicable to the time, including the 
deleterious effects of institutionalizing dependent and neg- 
lected children. 



By Jennifer Michael and Madeleine Goldstein 

President Roosevelt, together with some 200 conference 
attendees, offered nine proposals concerning the use of institu- 
tional care for dependent and neglected children. Conference 
members emphasized the importance of family and home life 
and incorporated this ideology into their proposals, including 
establishment of a foster care program, formation of the federal 
Children's Bureau, regular state inspections of foster care homes, 
and education and medical care for children in foster care. 

The conference proved successful when the Children's 
Bureau was created in 1912. Other outcomes included devel- 
opment of the widows' pension movement, the growth of 
adoption agencies, the establishment of boarding-out care for 
children who were not adopted, and the formation of the 
"cottage plan" that replaced congregate institutions. 

The 1909 conference also led to CW LA's birth. During the 
event, several child welfare agency executives decided to create 
the Bureau for Exchange of Information Among Child-Helping 
Agencies to support each other and share knowledge. In 1920, 
after the second White H ouse Conference, members converted 
the bureau intotheChild Welfare League of America. 

1919: Developing Standards 

The White House Conference on Standards of Child Welfare 
convened in 1919— designated by President Woodrow Wilson as 
the "children's year”— at the suggestion of theChildren's Bureau. 
The conference involved a series of meetings in Washington, DC, 
and eight cities nationwide. Committees of five to eight members 
determined minimum standards for child labor, health care 
for children and mothers, and aid for special-needs children. 

The conference's Committee on Children Entering 
Employment, for example, stimulated improvements in state 
regulation of child labor, and the Committee on H ealth Care 
for Children and Mothers drafted detailed statements on 
health standards for treating pregnant women, infants and 
preschool children, schoolchildren, and adolescents. This 
prompted widespread awareness of the need for better stan- 
dards for maternity and infancy protection. 

1930: Promoting H ealth 
and Well-Being 

Preparations for the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection began in July 1929 when President Herbert 
H oover announced the purpose was "to study the present 
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status of the health and well-being of the children of the United States and its possessions, 
to report what is being done, to recommend what ought to be done and how to do it." 

Some 1,200 experts in 17 committees compiled research and documentson their respec- 
tive areas. The White House provided a substantial $500,000 in funding. 

When the conference took place in November 1930, all 3,000 attendees received a 643-page 
volume of information. A public volume was published in 1931, containing conference 
speeches, abstracts of committee reports, lists of committee members, and a Children's 
Charter offering 19 proposals on the requirements for children's education, health, 
welfare, and protection. Thefinal conference reports were published in 32 volumes. 

Although the conference generated the most comprehensive report on the 
needs of children ever written, the overwhelming volume of reports and 
proposals impeded efforts to convert the recommendations into action. 

One of the conference's notable outcomes was the creation 
of the American Pediatric Society. 



1939: Assessing 
Research, Taking 
Action 



The purpose of the 1939 
Conference on Children in a 
Democracy was to accumu- 
late research on children in 
the 1930s and establish a 
program of action to treat 
the needs of children in 
the 1940s. 

In creating the pro- 
gram, the conference's 
Report Committee 
considered American 
family life, family in- 
come, family residence, 
education, child labor, 
child health care, special needs 
children, and finances. The com- 
mittee produced an 85-page volume containing research results 
and 98 proposals. General recommendations included a proposal 
for a program of action over 10 years to cover all aspects of a 
child's life. The program would be shaped from actual experi- 
ences of children and would consider the country's financial sit- 
uation. The committee also pursued balancing the involvement 
of local, state, and federal governments and voluntary agencies 
in child welfare reform, while emphasizing the importance of 
maintaining a strictly nonpartisan, nonpolitical agenda. 

The Conference on Children in a Democracy focused on 
areas such as malnutrition and the elimination of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race or faith. An important outcome 
was the 1943 Emergency, M aternity, and Infant Care 
Program, the largest medical care program instituted by 
the United States up to that time. The program provided 
free medical, nursing, and hospital services for mothers 
during prenatal and delivery periods, as well as six 
weeks of postpartum. Complete care was also pro- 
vided to infants less than 1 year old. 




ILLUSTRATION: "THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE CONTROLS THE NATION," © 2001 
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1950: Federal, State, and Local 
Collaboration 

The 1950 M id-Century White House Conference on Youth 
and Children was the best-attended and had the strongest 
leadership of any conference on children and youth to that 
point. Youth were invited for the first time, and 400 attended. 
Two hundred foreign delegates representing 30 nations observed 
the conference proceedings. 

Overall, theconference emphasized the importance of healthy 
personality development and how social, educational, health, 
recreati onal, and religious institutions help shape children's 
personalities. Preparations began well in advance at the state level, 
with committees assessing chil- 



dren's needs. State committees 
created 1,000 local committees 
Each state submitted a report 
for incorporation into theWhite 
H ouse conference proceedings 

More than 460 national 
organizations helped plan the 
conference. They kept their 
own members up-to-date on 
the progress of the conference, 
organized meetings between 
their members and state White 
H ouse conference com m i ttee 
members, arranged and led dis- 
cussions on the effects of com- 
munity life on a child's person- 
ality, and conducted research. 

Many of these organiza- 
tions also submitted reports 
for integration into theconfer- 
ence proceedings. As a result, 
a Chart Book and 170- page 
Fact-Finding Report were pub- 
lished before the conference. 

Donations from national 
organizations and founda- 
tions, as well as $150,000 from 
Congress, funded the event. 

Theconference theme 
encompassed all facets of life, 
from public health, to theater, 
religion, education, and recreation. According to an account 
in thejanuary 1951 edition of theAmerican Journal of Public 
H ealth, the M id-Century Conference"base[d] its concern 
for children on the primacy of spiritual values, democratic 
practice, and the dignity and worth of every individual. 
Accordingly, the purpose of the Conference [was] to consider 
how we can develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and 
responsible citizenship and what physical, economic, and 
social conditions are deemed necessary to this development." 



Addressing National Committee members before the 
conference, President Harry Truman articulated the need for 
a stronger educational program with more teachers and 
better-funded schools. Other conference goals included doc- 
umenting participants' expertise on the physical, mental, 
emotional, and moral needs of children; providing sugges- 
tions to enhance the quality of child services; and parents 
fostering healthy development for their children. 

As the conference began, delegates made a pledge to chil- 
dren that unified the attendees in their promise to help 
improve children's quality of life. To meet the varied interests 
of the participants, attendees divided into 35 work groups 
on such topics as nursing, the role of the arts, and racial 

discrimination. M inority 



TAKE ACTION 



★ Visit CW LA onlineatwww.cwla.org/advocacy/whitehouse 
confl0.htm and sign onto CW LA’s cal I for a White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

★ When authorizing legislation is introduced, support it. 
(Authorizing legislation would designate funding, create a 
policy committee, establish a bipartisan appointment and 
planning process, and define the goals of the next conference.) 

★ Write and call your members of Congress. Call Capitol 
Hill at 202/224-3121. 

★ Urge your board to adopt a resolution of support that calls 
on Congress to authorize the conference. 

★ Get your local leaders, mayors, commissions, and state 
legislators to voice their support for the call. 

★ Attend Advocacy Day on February 26 during CW LA's 
National Conference in Washington, DC. 



groups represented the needs 
of different racial groups. 

The groups submitted their 
recommendations during the 
conference closing. The work 
group on healthy personality 
growth, for example, recom- 
mended increasing children's 
participation and interest in the 
arts to lead to healthier personal 
development and creative free- 
dom for children nationwide. 

I960: 

Getting C restive 

Seven thousand delegates 
attended the Golden Anniver- 
sary White H ouse Conference 
on Children and Youth. The 
theme was "to promote 
opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity." 

More than 6 million citi- 
zens participated in prepara- 
tory activities, including state 
and local committees that 
drafted the States’ Report on 
Children and Youth and other 
reports. Young people were invited to attend, and their reports 
on the conference were published too. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's opening address highlighted the importance of 
high-quality, long-term education for children. 

Committee members determined a series of procedures for 
the conference. The structure remained the same, with larger 
general sessions and smaller work groups that drafted recom- 
mendations and discussed and voted on them in larger forums. 

The growth of the White H ouse Conference necessitated 
210 work groups, 175 more than the 1950 conference. Their 
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CWLA'S VISION 



How would a White House Conference on Children and Youth work? 

The conference would function similar to other White House conferences on issues such as 
aging— funding would be provided to establish a series of events and small conferences in all 
states a year before the national conference. Delegates to the White H ouse event would repre- 
sent all states, tribes, and territories, and the District of Columbia. 

What would be the objectives of a 2010 White House conference? 

★ To focus national leaders' attention on child welfare issues and improving outcomes for children 

★ To bring together a cross-section of policymakers, advocates, professionals (including the 
courts), and families and children directly affected by the child welfare system. 

★ To provide a two-year process that allows all stakeholders to weigh in at the national, state, 
tribal, and local levels. 

What is Congress's role? 

Congress’s role will be three-fold: 

★ provide authorizing legislation that sets the goals and requirements of the conference; 

★ appropriate the funds; and 

★ participate in appointments of policy committees overseeing the conference and its 
preparatory activities. 



recommendations were specific 
to certain fields. The work group 
devoted to the arts, for example, 
proposed improvements in the areas 
of creative writing, visual arts, 
music, theater, and dance The pedi- 
atrics work group attested to the 
profound impact of past White 
House conferences on reducing the 
death rate for infants under age 1 by 
78% between 1910 and 1956. The 
death rate of preschool children ages 
1 to 4 had decreased by 92%, and 
the death rate of youth ages 15 to 
19 had dropped by almost 75%. 

After much debate, attendees 
presented and published 670 
final recommendations. 

1970: Cherishing 
I ndividuality and 
I dentity 

The purpose of the 1970 W hite H ouse Conference was "to 
enhance and cherish the individuality and identity of each 
American child through the recognition and encouragement 
of his or her own development, regardless of environmental 
conditions or circumstances of birth,” according to a July 1971 
article in The Family Coordinator. Conference planners included 
youth, professionals, parents, and community workers. 

The conference focused on infants and young children 
from birth to age 5, children ages 6-13, and youth ages 14-24. 
Regional conferences focused on children to age 13 also 
occurred in six cities. Four thousand people attended the 
national conference in Washington and divided into forums 
of 15 members each who gathered data, researched the needs 
of children, and submitted recommendations. Forum 14, for 
example, looked at changing families in a changing society 
and society's pluralistic nature. Forum 15 focused on parent- 
child relationships and articulated the importance of a parent 
figure in each child's life. 

In addition to producing forum reports, delegates ranked 
16 statements of conference priorities in order of concern. 
According to The Family Coordinator, these included "com- 
prehensive child development programs that include health 
services, day care and early childhood education, programs that 
eliminate 'the racism which cripples all children,' and a reorder- 
ing of the nation's priorities, beginning with 'a guaranteed 
basic family income adequate for the needs of children.”' 

The conference stressed the importance of direct and 
immediate implementation. The regional conferences devised 
strategies for implementing the national conference recom- 
mendations. Outcomes included establishing state councils to 
monitor the status of children in the states, and creation of a 
Congressional Subcommittee on Children and Youth. 



Looking Forward to 2010 

Momentum faded after the 1970 event. President Jimmy 
Carter called for a White House conference on families 
during his 1976 campaign, which led to a small event in 
1979 that was not as formalized or focused as past White 
House conferences. President Ronald Reagan disbursed 
money to the states for their own individual events, but no 
formal White House Conference on Children and Youth 
took place. Congress authorized a White House Conference 
on Children, Youth, and Families for 1993, but funding 
never followed. 0 ne-day White H ouse conferences took 
place during the administrations of Bill Clinton and 
George W. Bush around single issues such as early child- 
hood development, missing and exploited children, and 
school safety. 

CWLA is calling on its members and national partners to 
take the first step toward reestablishing the tradition of a 
full-fledged White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
CWLA envisions the conference focusing on child welfare 
issues— in particular, prevention, permanence, and safety. The 
conference would be part of a larger strategy to refocus the 
nation’s attention on ways to improve outcomes for the most 
vulnerable children. 

"The League has become the trusted authority for profes- 
sionals who work with children, and the only national organi- 
zation with members from both public and private agencies 
providing unique access and influence to all sectors of the 
children's services field,' "James-Brown says. "Wecan help lead 
our nation to revise, remove, and start anew our behaviors 
and actions toward our children." ■ 

Jennifer Michael is Editor-in-Chief ^/Children’s Voice; Madeleine 
Goldstein is a former intern in CWLA ’s Government Affairs department. 
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ExceptionalChildren 

Navigating Learning Disabilities & Special Education 



Ellen Notbohm with Veda Nomura 




The Great Indoors: 
Classrooms that 
Inspire Learning 

Learning blossoms when the outdoors comes in as 
part of a sensory- friendly classroom. 

A s parents of children with learning differences, one 
of the first things we learn is how little we actually 
know about learning. The typical classroom is too 
frequently a place of frustration, anxiety, and other unseen 
obstacles to learning. 

Our family was beyond fortunate that, shortly after our 
son was identified with autism, we fell in with an occupa- 
tional therapist (OT) who was on an odyssey of her own- 
discovering a fascinating new set of tricks that refocused the 
manner in which she approached classroom education, with 
remarkable results. 

Veda Nomura was an OT with 25 years' worth of work- 
ing with children to her credit. While working toward a 
master's degree, she enrolled in a class on learning environ- 
ments and the Reggio Emilia approach to preschool educa- 
tion. (Seethe sidebar on page 19.) Inherent in this approach 
is the belief that environment deeply affects children's ability 
to tap their own individual learning resources. In effect, 
the "learning triangle" has three partners: child, teacher, 
and environment. 

"Environment can be very powerful," Nomura explains. 
"Think about a grocery store. The environment is manipu- 
lated to draw you into the store. Thefloral department and 
the bakery are near the entrance, so when you walk in you 
are greeted with beautiful sights and delicious smells. 

"Once in, every item is strategically placed. The items you 
need most often, such as milk or eggs, are at the back of the 
store. There is no direct route to get to these items, so as you 
maneuver through the aisles you are tempted by hundreds 
more products, catchy end cap displays, maybe even sam- 
ples. It ends with the ubiquitous candy and gum placed at 



eye (and kid) level near the checkout counters. It's all care- 
fully designed to encourage spending. 

"Lobby spaces also send a message. Next time you walk 
into a building of any kind, note how you feel and what 
wasdoneto make you feel welcomed or not. You will notice 
many things. Try this: When you come in a school's main 
entrance, forget for a minute that you know you are in a 
school. Look around. Does this entry area let you know any- 
thing about its occupants and their activities? Do you feel 
welcomed? Is it playful (one of my personal criteria)?" 

Nomura's course project was an exercise in manipulating 
an educational environment: overhauling a classroom from 
the ground up. The classroom was a self-contained Early 
Childhood Special Education classroom housed in a former 
nursing home. Overall, it was a depressing place where 
rooms, corridors, and entryways were anything but kid- 
friendly and did nothing to enhance socialization. People 
working there were always complaining about it: the smells, 
the lighting, and the ventilation actually made some people 
physically sick. 

The classroom itself had once been two rooms. A wall 
had been removed, creating a long, narrow 15x50' space with 
two doors. This layout encouraged the children to zoom up 
and down the middle of the room with little awareness 
of the activities and stations that were located along the 
perimeter of the classroom. The lure of two escape hatches 
was just too tempting to resist. Kids were constantly running 
in one door and out the other. Worse, the room had the 
cold, institutional feel of a building designed not for people, 
but for ease of maintenance. 

The children in the class had many behavioral and senso- 
ry challenges. Nomura relates how she"wanted the children, 
teachers, and assistants to participate in the planning and 
creation of their new space, si nee they would all be sharing 
it. The teacher questioned the children about what a special 
place might be like for them, from a sensory perspective. 
What sounds make you happy?What smellsdo you like? The 
children drew pictures, and the teacher took notes as they 
described their favorite places. 

"I do this exercise whenever I suggest the redesign of a 
classroom. I ask the staff and children to draw a favorite 
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memory from childhood. The results are amazingly consis- 
tent: most of the time, favorite memories occur outdoors- 
parks, playgrounds, the beach, the snow, the farm, the zoo. 
We talk about the rich experience of the environment, then 
we brainstorm about what it would mean to bring the out- 
side in. It could be having live plants in the room, having a 
small fountain with its soothing background noise, using 
pebbles and pineconesfor math manipulatives, making 
leaf mobiles, fish prints, or wood frames for their artwork, 
embellished with twigs, seeds, or shells. You'll beableto think 
of many ways to bring the outdoors in." 

Just how much change can be brought to a classroom 
depends upon both funding and volunteer help. M any changes 
can be affected relatively inexpensively. H ere's how to start: 

Take everything out of the room and off the walls. 

M easure the room, then use graph 
paper to draw out 
the room, marking 
windows, doors, 
counters, etc. 

Before placing fur- 
niture and materi- 
als back in the 
room, play with 
different arrange- 
ments on paper. 

Consider each 
item: Is it purpose- 
ful or is it just dec- 
orative? Look at the 
room from the 
child's perspective. 

What do they see 
from their angle? 

Reduce clutter! 

We teachers and 
therapists are col- 
lectors of books, 
supplies, and thematic materials that we always plan to use 
"someday." For many special-needs children, clutter can 
be very disorganizing. Many are very visually oriented and 
move toward something visually interesting, even if the 
teacher wants their attention elsewhere at that moment. 

Position materials so they are easily accessibleto where 
they are used: Store the paint and pencils where the kids 
paint and draw. When materials are stored in a logical 
manner, it doesn't matter whether the cupboards are open 
or closed. In fact, it seems to help students organize them- 
selves independently if they see where materials are kept 
and learn they are only used in this space. 

Clutter reduction applies to walls too. Start with a neutral 
color as a background. Then have meaningful information on 



the walls and only meaningful information. This brings 
students' attention to what is important, even when their eyes 
and attention may be wandering. Examples of meaningful 
information: visual schedules rotated daily, spelling words 
rotated weekly, framed photos of the children, and displays of 
their artwork rotated monthly. In this manner, information is 
kept minimal but pertinent. Everything their eyes fall on is 
both useful and presented in a manner that decreases distrac- 
tion by being visually consistent. 

Do away with cute decorations and anything that doesn't 
say something personal about the special kids in the class. 
Nomura tel Is teachers, "If you were to walk into this space in 
the evening, there should be echoes of your students present." 

Think about the flow of the classroom. Think of zigzags 
or diagonals when planning classroom play spaces. Nomura 
suspected her project classroom, with the two doors and the 

running corridor 
down the middle, 
was not being uti- 
lized fully. A simple 
exercise proved this. 

"I drew a map," 
she says, "then used 
different colored 
pens to track the 
activities of several 
children as they 
moved about the 
room over a 20- 
minute period. 

Sure enough, they 
tended to return to 
and cluster around 
several familiar 
places while large 
areas of the room 
went unnoticed 
and unused. We 
brought the room into full use by moving activity centers 
away from the walls and regrouping them so children 
could share materials and do more than one thing at each 
station. Try science things next to art materials, or a writing 
center next to the manipulative play area. This helps activity 
flow uninterrupted and decreases distraction." 

Plan several areas in the classroom where two or three 
students can play. This will encourage students who may 
have some difficulty with social interaction to practice social 
communication skills in a less stressful environment. 

Mix natural materials from the environment with other 
classroom materials. As mentioned earlier, bringing the 
outdoors inside is powerful. For example, hang a panel of 
sheer fabric with many pockets containing differently textured 
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place, dress up place, kitchen, "mouse house." The children 
could look down at everything happening in the room, or 
look up from the floor level and see what was happening 
in the loft. Placing a nonbreakable mirror on the ceiling 
under the loft also encouraged the children to look at their 
world from a different angle. 

Commercial packages for lofts are avail- 
able at several thousand dollars each, but a 
carpenter friend and parent volunteers can 
bring the cost down into the hundreds. The 
loft was about eight feet square and accom- 
modated three or four children at a time. 
This encouraged interaction among smaller 
groups of students. 

Safety is a huge factor with a loft, however. 
Nomura made sure it was very stable and 
mounted safely to corner walls. Strict rules 
for usage were posted by the ladder. 

And while you're thinking vertically, have 
at least one activity center in your room 
where the children stand to do their work. 

Wide, low risers that are about one foot 
high and two feet deep and built in sections 
in various lengths, are another wonderful 
addition to a classroom. Children can lie 
down on them to read a book, build blocks 
on them, sit on them to listen to a story, or 
use them to give a performance. Some stu- 
dents with sensory imbalances are fearful 
about movement, especially when their feet 
are off the floor. Risers offer the experience 
of being up higher and getting a different 
perspective, while removing the fear factor of 
climbing a play structure. Because they are 
basically just carpet- covered plywood, risers 
are relatively easy to build, perhaps even 
from leftover or donated materials. 

C reate softness in the room. M any 
classrooms have a hard feel— plastic toys, 
plastic and metal furniture, severe fluores- 
cent lighting. This can also create a harsh 
auditory environment— clanging cabinets, 
scraping chairs, echoing spaces. Softening both the visual 
and auditory elements of the room can be as simple as 
creating a canopy of fabric to hang over a gathering area or 
a quiet play space. Inexpensive fabrics such as cheesecloth 
can be used. Having a comfortable couch in the classroom 
is a wonderful way to encourage several students to look at 
books or relax together. 

Check with your principal, however. You may need to 
treat fabric with a fireproofing solution before hanging it 
in your room. 



natural materials (seeds, pods, pebbles, moss, leaves) to encour- 
age tactile exploration. Go on a color hunt outside, seeing how 
many white things children can find, or how many green or 
brown. Bring them in and create a poster or col I age display. 

Nomura's piece de resistance was finding a large curly wil- 
low branch that had fallen in a friend's yard. "We suspended it 



from the ceiling in the classroom with screw eyes and fishing 
line," she says, "creating not only delightful ambience but also 
a backdrop for other natural embellishments the kids brought 
in— an abandoned bird's nest, pressed hanging leaves." 

Think vertically. Nomura's most successful adaptation 
was including a small loft in the classroom. "Looking at the 
world from a different perspective is a potent experience," 
she says. The loft became many things— a quiet area where 
children read books and played board games, a castle, a jun- 
gle tree house. The space beneath the loft became a hiding 
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The Reggio Emilia Approach 

TheReggio Emilia model, named for the town in Italy where the concept originated, isa 
three-pronged approach to early childhood and primary education that has at its core 
the mandate that children have not only the need to learn, but the right to do so in a safe, 
caring environment. Learning unfolds through movement and integration of all the 
senses, and through their relationships with other people and the environment around 
them. The three tenets are: 

Parent as first teacher. Parents are considered essential partners and collaborators, 
expected to take an active role in the education and well-being of their children, thereby 
contributing to the collective education and well-being of all the children in the school. 

■ Teacher as learner. The curriculum is not set in advance. Teachers observe the chil- 
dren closely, ask questions, learn about the children's ideas and theories, and direct 
activities accordingly. Teachers are considered partners with the children in learning 
and discovering. 

■ Environment as third teacher. Classrooms are organized to fully use space in a manner 
that enhances learning opportunities and integrates to the larger school, community, 
and surrounding natural world. Emphasis is on natural light and materials in the class- 
room, and, schoolwide, creating spaces that promote interaction. 

Learn moreabout Reggio Emilia at www.tinyurl.com/2f75hj. 



Overhead fluorescent 
lighting, so prevalent in many 
schools, contributes a lot of 
harshness to a classroom. The 
buzzing, glaring, pulsating 
nature of the light is a major 
problem for many children. 

Wherever possible, change out 
typical fluorescent tubes for 
the newer natural light tubes; 
arrange so that light reflects 
up rather than down. Turn off 
half the lighting in the room, 
and use as much natural light 
as possible to compensate, 
or add incandescent floor or 
desk lamps. 

Add olfactory, propriocep- 
tive, and other sensory experi- 
ences to the classroom with 
common kitchen appliances. 

Our teacher brought in a bread 
machine once a month and made bread for the class. H e used 
a Crockpot to heat apple cider and kept it brewing all day. 
Whole spices ground with a mortar and pestle provided mul- 
tisensory experiences. An air popper is great visual, auditory, 
and olfactory fun for a generation of children raised on 
microwave popcorn. 

0 u tsi d e N o m u ra's p roj ect cl assroo m , m any oth er ch an ges 
began to happen in that building. The entry was revamped to 
make it parent- and kid-welcoming. An art gallery featured 
artwork from each classroom on a monthly rotating basis. 
The children were very proud to see their work displayed, 
and parents and staff previously unacquainted got to know 
each other through the photo displays. 

Nomura's project was a resounding success. "It’s excit- 
ing to see children respond to positive changes in their 
learning environment. So many of my students loved their 
new classroom, it wasn't long before I was receiving requests 
from other special-needs teachers wanting to revamp 
their space." 

One little boy called the loft "my heaven." He used it 
initially to escape the pressures of the classroom for short 
periods. Gradually, as he became more comfortable, he used 
it less frequently as an escape and increasingly as a place to 
play with other children. 

Another child enjoyed the light box— a large box with a 
light inside and a translucent panel on the top; you place 
objects on top of it and watch how the light goes through 
them. This student was willing to explore and touch a vari- 
ety of objects that previously held no interest, because he 
was intrigued by the light filtering through them. 



Yet another boy, fascinated with the risers in the classroom, 
would experiment with different building materials and 
could look at his structures from different angles. 

And one student loved looking at the reflection of objects 
in mirrors that were placed in unusual locations— under the 
loft and horizontally on the floor next to the block area. H e 
would explore and move various objects to see what happened 
in the mirror. 

"The transformation of my project classroom, and the 
changes it engendered for students and staff, were truly gratify- 
ing," Nomura says. "And although I work with special-needs 
classrooms, I'd like to see attention to learning environments 
emphasized for all students. Sensory adaptations have benefit 
for all children. The beauty of the Reggio Emilia thought pro- 
cess isthat it enhances any classroom learning situation." ■ 

Two-time Foreword Book of the Year finalist Ellen Notbohm is author 
of the award-winning Ten Things Every Child with Autism Wishes You 
Knew and the new/y re/easedThe Autism Trail Guide: Postcards from 
the Road Less Traveled. She is a columnist for Autism Asperger’s 
Digest <?/7<YChildren’s Voice, and a contributor to numerous publications 
and websites around the world. To contact Ellen or explore her work, 
visit www. eiiennotbohm. com. 

Veda Nomura, MS, OTR/L, an occupational therapist with Portland 
(Oregon) Public Schools, has 32 years experience working with chil- 
dren, birth to high school, in recent years she has focused on develop- 
ing training for education teams andschoois addressing the sensory 
needs of students with autistic spectrum disorder and the importance 
of creating positive, supportive learning environments for them. She 
can be reached at vnomura2@pps.k1 2. or. us. 

This article was adapted from ‘‘The Great indoors” by Veda Nomura, 
as to/d to Ellen Notbohm, Autism Asperger’s Digest, July 2005. © 
2005, 2007 Ellen Notbohm. 
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February 25-27, 2008 
Marriott Wardman Park 
W ashington, DC 



WANT TO ATTEND? 



INTERESTED IN EXHIBITING? Focus areas include: 



T his year promises to be one of great change 
and innovation for CW LA and its members. 
Please join us for our annual gathering, 
Children 2008: A Call for Action - Leading the 
Nation for Children and Families, February 25-27, 
at the historic Marriott Wardman Park Hotel, in 
W ashington, DC . 



Join us for the annual national gathering of the C hild 
Welfare League of America, the premier conference 
for child and family experts. Each year more than 
1,000 movers and shakers gather from across the 
country to discuss the problems and promise in 
child welfare. Make sure your products and services 
are represented! 



Enhancing outcomes 
for children, families, 
and communities 

Effective integration 
of service delivery 
methods 



W orkshops will focus on positive outcomes, 
systems/service integration, and state, local, and 
national public policy. Specifically, we'll explore how 
these focus areas can work together to improve 
the lives of children and families. 

To register, visit www.cwla.org/conferences. 



To lock-in space, complete and return our online con- 
tract at www.cwla.org/advertising/2008national.htm. 
Reserve early for the best locations. Benefits include 
a complimentary pass for one exhibit staffer, a 
30% discount on all conference advertising, and 
the option to purchase a tote bag insert and the 
pre- and post-show attendee mailing lists. 

Interested in sponsoring our all-new conference flash 
drives or a food function or special event? Call Karen 
Dunn at 703/412-2416 or e-mail kdunn@cwla.org. 



• Systems of care 

• Successful public-private 
partnership approaches 

• Building public will 

• Achieving positive 
change for children 

• The relationship 
between outcomes, 
integration, and 
public policy. 




DownToE arthDad 

Patrick M itchell 




The Power of Play 

T o thefield of honor!" proclaims 
my 8- year-old son, daring me 
to accept his challenge to wres- 
tle him on the living room floor. After 
some hemming and hawing, and fol- 
lowing a brief inventory of my limbs 
from the previous night's bout, I agree 
to participate in five minutes of body 
slams, pillow whacks, and all other 
manner of dad-kid power grappling. 

The power of touch is real, and our 
kids are willing to wrestle us for it— 
on the living room floor, in swimming 
pools, and in the backyard— wherever 
dads are willing to play. Beit a power 
hug from the heart, a pillow fight for 
fun, or a relentless tickling of the ribs, 
our kids are hungry for, and actually 
require for their healthy development, 
some rough-and-tumble play with 
their dads. 

You heard me right: Children actu- 
ally need to play with their fathers and 
to play roughly sometimes— wrestling, 
rolling, jostling, and chasing around. 
Dads come by this type of rough- 
and-tumble play quite naturally, 
says Stephen J. Suomi, Chief of the 
Laboratory of Comparative Ethology 
at the N ational Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development in 
Maryland, with the National Institutes 
of H ealth. H e's a medical doctor who 
studies human and animal behavior, 
and he's one of the world's leading 
play experts. 

Play Teaches Limits 

"If a father and son are in a wrestling 
match, the child learns all the moves 
that would be involved in an actual 
fight (but) without causing any injury," 
Suomi says "Fathers teach their children 



when enough is enough— if the play 
gets too rough, they (children) have to 
learn how to stop it before it gets out 
of hand." 

M oms play with their kids too, 
but as Suomi notes, dads, uncles, 
and other men are rather famous for 
playing with children, and they are by 
and large willing to play more roughly, 
which can have great benefits as long 
astheplayisdone saf el y. F athers sh o w 
their kids how rough they ought to be 
and how careful they should be when 
playing, he explains. 

Play ModulatesAggression 

Boys and girls alike are naturally aggres- 
sive d u r i n g th e so- cal I ed "ter r i b I e 2s" 
when they'll hit, slap, punch, and clob- 
ber others to get their way. Parents don't 
see their toddlers as aggressive because 
they're so small, but if 2-year-olds 
weighed 400 pounds, Suomi jokes, we'd 
send them into battle and be victorious. 

The naturally high aggression of 
2- year-olds (and 3- year-olds!) tapers 
off as the child grows to elementary 
school age, he explains, but this intense 
early- life aggression resurfaces at 
puberty and in the early teen years. 
Suomi says dads can help their kids 
socialize their aggression by physically 
playing with them, he noted. Physical 
play with their dads"helps children 
learn how to modulate the intensity of 
their aggressive- 1 ike behavior. It helps 
children socialize aggression." 

Learning appropriate play skills 
from their father ensures that children 
will know how to interact appropri- 
ately with their peers and in society 
later in life. Play has a behavioral basis 
in nature and is crucial for children's 
healthy social development. According 
to Suomi, kids who don't learn how to 



play in appropriate ways are at risk for 
being shunned by other children. 

Here's how it works: Nobody 
wants to play with the kid who plays 
strangely— hits inappropriately, plays 
too roughly, or doesn't play by the 
rules. In nature, Suomi explains, 
"Animals who can't play nicely get 
dumped by their friends. In nature, 
those animals who aren't ableto do 
that are shunned by the other animals." 
Children must "learn when things start 
getting out of hand," he says, and dads 
teach that lesson marvelously by show- 
ing their daughters and sons how to 
roughhouse, playfair, and recognize 
when they're being too rough. 

"Fathers who form patterns of 
playing with their children when they 
are young stay involved with their 
children through puberty and beyond," 
Suomi says. 

I have to agree; at least that's been 
my experience. Although nowadays I 
have a backup plan if things go sour 
when I decide it's time to wrestle my 
16- year-old son on the living room 
floor: Run! 

A regular contributor to Chilctafs 
Voices Patrick M itchell publishes 
a monthly newsletter, The Down to 
Earth Da4 from Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
and facilitates the Dads M atter!™ 

Project for early childhood programs, 
schools, and child- and family-serving 
organizations. He conducts keynote 
addresses, workshops, and inservice 
and preservice trainings. To reserve 
Patrick M itchell for speaking engage- 
ments, or to implement the Dads 
Matter!™ Project for your families and 
community partners, call him toll-free 
at 877/282-DADS, or e-mail him 
at patrick@downtoearthdad.org. 
Website: www.DownToEarthDad.org. 
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Collaborating in the Classroom 

U ni versity- agency partnerships are improving workforce recruitment and development. 

By Jennifer Michael 





T hey are not hard to find in schoolsof social work— idealistic, 
energetic young people who want to change the world for 
the better, one chi Id and family at a time. After graduation, many 
enter thefidd of public child welfare as newly minted casework- 
ers and soon find themselves immersed in caseloads and long 
hours. If they are still working at it two or three years later, they 
are the exception. 

With child welfare being oneof the toughest jobs i n social work, 
it's no wonder agencies continually struggle to recruit and retain 
workers. To address the problem, some state agencies are looking 
back to the colleges and universities from which many of their per- 
sonnel came State and county agencies are tapping into the wealth 
of knowledge and training resources universities have to offer their 
staff and, in turn, the universities are expanding their social work 
programs and better preparing students for the chi Id welfare field. 

The heart of this collaboration lies in Title I V-E of the 
Social Security Act, an entitlement program that allows states 
to claim a 75% federal match— or three dollars for every 
state/local dollar— for allowable training of state and local 
agency staff, as well as current and prospective foster and adop- 
tive parents. TheTitle I V-B child welfare training program also 
awards grants to public and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning, but theTitle IV-E program is larger. Both pro- 
gram s are ad m i n i stered by the U.S. Children's Bu reau . 



"Studies show that people who have come through agency- 
university partnership social work programs tend to stay in 
child welfare longer. People come into the agency ready to do 
the job," saysjoan Levy Zlotnik, Executive Director of the 
Institute for the Advancement of Social Work Research. 

The Child Welfare and 
Adoption AssistanceAct f 
of 1980 created theTitle 
IV-E child welfare training 
program, but few states 
began taking advantage 
of its benefits and devel- 
oping university- agency 
partnerships until the 
1990s. In fiscal year 
1990, the Government 
Accountability Office 
found that Title IV-E 
provided about $44 
million to train state 
child welfare workers. 

In FY 2002, 49 states 
received some $286 
million in Title I V-E * 





training reimbursements, ranging from an estimated low of 
$10,000 in Alaska, to more than $79 million in California, accord- 
ing to the House Ways and Means Committee's Green Book. 

Kentucky's Cabinet for H ealth and H uman Services has a 
long history of success with recruiting, preparing, and retain- 
ing its child welfare workforce through an integrated learning 
partnership with the state's higher education system. The 
University Training Consortium (UTC) began in 1983 as a 
small contract between Eastern Kentucky University (EKU) 
and theCabinetto improve social servicestraining. Today, 
UTC is a collaboration that includes all eight of the state's 
public universities, the community college system, and three 
private universities, with EKU as the lead university. 

The program conducted more than 39,000 hours of training 
for new and tenured staff, foster and adoptive parents, and com- 
munity partners in FY 2006. Si nee 2002, it has provided 44,000 
undergraduate and graduate credit hours to agency staff. The 
program is a lot of work, says Steve Fox, UTC's Director of 
Learning Development, "but it is making a difference, and if it 
were not for IV-E, [the program] would not be there." 

A Win-Win in Kentucky 

Levy Zlotnik says the key to successful university- agency part- 
nerships is strong leadership at the state level. M any states, for 
example, have govern or- level memorandums of agreement 
solidifying collaborations between schools and public child 
welfare agencies. Also key is viewing a partnership as a win- 
win situation for the university, the public child welfare 
agency, and ultimately the student. 

In Kentucky, this win-win is 
clearly understood. "The universi- 
ties get tuition, have an opportuni- 
ty to participate in application of 
human service best practice, and 
the Cabinet uses the IV-E dollars 
generated through the universities' 
ability to match to support an inte- 
grated total learning development 
system," says UTC Executive 
Director Donna Harmon. 

The interface between higher 
education and public agency is critical, Fox says, to create a true 
continuum of workforce development across potential, new, 
and seasoned workers. Kentucky's public child welfare agency 
employs approximately 1,700 frontline caseworkers and 300 
supervisors serving 120 counties. 

Two main components of UTC's child welfare training 
program are the Public Child Welfare Certification Program 
(PCWCP) and the Credit for Learning Academy for new 
employees not enrolled in PCWCP. All non-PCWCP graduates 
are required to attend the academy for 12 weeks. Trainers with 
theCabinet, and faculty from Kentucky's three accredited pub- 
lic graduate schools of social work— University of Kentucky, 
University of Louisville, and Western Kentucky University— 



coteach academy courses. Employees can earn nine credits 
toward a master's degree in social work. 

The pre-employment PCWCP gives future social workers 
in-depth training for working within the state child welfare 
agency even before they leave school. The agency and 11 
accredited undergraduate university social work programs 
jointly select up to 10 undergraduate, junior-level students 
annually to participate in the two-year program. Students receive 
tuition and a stipend in exchange for agreeing to work for the 
public child welfare agency for at least two years after they 
graduate, at a salary 5% higher than other new hires. 

The highly structured PCWCP includes jointly developed 
courses on child welfare theory and practice specific to Kentucky. 
In addition, students complete an intensive field practicum with- 
in a local department of social services, and receive additional 
competency-based training through twice-annual retreats also at- 
tended by university faculty and public child welfare agency staff 
and leaders. Fox says the PCWCP has been "extremely successful." 

"They have two years to get ready for the hardest job, in my 
mind, in government, whereas people off the street, even with 
the best training, have about 12 weeks," he says. "Our tracking 
and research point out much better casework. They make 
better decisions about child protection. Their attitudes in the 
agency are better. And the main thing... is they are not over- 
whelmed. That's what our students constantly tell us." 

Retention of PCWCP participants within the agency isabout 
95% after two years due to their two-year contract, but even after 
seven years, retention isabout 75%, compared with a 60% rate 
with a non-PCWCP control group. 

Kentucky's university- agency 
partnership also involves ongoing 
professional development through an 
M SW stipend, leadership learning 
events, and special credit courses 
requested by theCabinet and devel- 
oped by the consortium of universities 
M ark Washington, Kentucky's 
Commissioner for Community Based 
Services, says the university- agency 
partnership is"a wonderful relation- 
ship" with a lot of "bang for the buck." 
H is office hired about 170 new staff through UTC in FY 2007, 
and he anticipates hiring 200-300 staff annually in coming years 

Without the partnership he says, "We'd be like a lot of gov- 
ernment agencies that just trip over themselves with paperwork 
and red tape. The training consortium allows us to move 
beyond that.” 

Striving for Consistency in Pennsylvania 

When he started in the child welfare field as a social worker 
i n Kentucky i n the 1970s, the trai ning landscape was "pretty 
barren," Larry Breiten stein recalls. "We really weren't looking 
at a systematic approach to how to orient and train staff to 
do child protective services." 
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Breitenstein went on to work in South Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, but he maintained contacts in Kentucky and 
watched as the state's training programs improved and expanded 
under the university- agency partnership. I n the mid-1980s, 
when he became director of the child- and youth-serving agency 
in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, east of Pittsburgh, 
Breitenstein knew Pennsylvania could do more in terms of 
training and that good child welfare training models existed. 
"Pittsburgh and Philadelphia had sometraining and resources, 
but outside of the big metropolitan areas, there wasn't quality 
training," he says. 

Breitenstein and other child welfare leaders in the state 
formed a steering committee and set to work finding a way 
the state could take advantage of Title IV- E federal matching 
dollars for child welfare training. 

Although the process took six years, the Pennsylvania Child 
Welfare Training Program eventually came to fruition in 1992 
and, like Kentucky, has experienced success in recruiting and 
retaining child welfare staff. 

Through the University of 
Pittsburgh, the program provides 67 
county child- and youth-serving 
agencies with individualized training 
and technical assistance services. The 
state's Department of Public 
Welfare, state child and youth ad- 
ministrators, private provider agen- 
cies, and community members also 
are part of the collaboration. 

"We put the county child welfare 
worker out there as the person we are 
all trying to serve effectively so they, 
in turn, can serve children and fam- 
ilies effectively,” Executive Director 
Kathyjones Kelley explains. 

Jones Kelley stresses the Child 
WelfareTraining Program's 70 staff 
are practitioners who all came from 
child welfare systems or another 
human services systems. They con- 
duct a 120-hour corecertification 
program for all new child welfare 
caseworkers, and 20 hours of train- 
ing annually thereafter. New super- 
visors undergo a 60-hour program 
and 20 hours of annual training. 

The Child WelfareTraining 
Program staff stays abreast of 
the latest research and practice 
improvements in child welfare- 
something public agencies typically 
don't have timeto do. The program, 
for example, runs an Organizational 
Effectiveness Department that 



provides onsite technical assistance and support to child 
welfare agencies implementing evidence- based practices. It 
comprises three units— practice improvement, independent 
living, and transfer of learning. A separate Curriculum 
Development Department develops, for county use, curricula 
that support transfer of learning to the worksite and prepares 
trainers to present the curricula. 

Although the state does contribute significant funding to 
the program, the federal match has allowed the program to 
be "fairly comprehensive," Jones Kelley explains. 

For other statesconsidering implementing or improving their 
own university- agency partnerships, Breitenstein advises they 
look first at what they want to accomplish with their training 
policies and determine their training goals Secondly, they should 
consider how the public child welfare agency is structured within 
the state, how much of the state is rural or urban, and where eth- 
nic groups reside, such as Native American tribes, then come up 

continued on page 33 



CWLA Advocacy in Support of Title IV-E Training Programs 

Thefollowing is adapted from CWLA's 2007 Legislative Agenda. 

Improvements and clarifications to theTitle IV-E training program are necessary to 
improve child welfare practice and outcomes for children. The U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services has given inconsistent directions to states about the use of Title IV-E 
training funds; as a result, states differ considerably on how they expend these funds. 

Title IV-E training should be extended to additional staff working with children in 
the child welfare system, including 

■ short-term training for permanent guardians and staff of group care settings; 

■ staff of private state- licensed or -approved child welfare agencies that provide 
services or care to foster and adopted children and children with guardians; 

■ court staff, including judges, judicial personnel, and staff of tribal courts; 

■ law enforcement personnel; 

■ agency attorneys and attorneys representing parents or children in proceedings 
conducted by or under the supervision of an abuse or neglect court; 

■ local or private nonprofit substance abuse prevention and treatment agencies; 

■ mental health providers; 

■ domestic violence prevention and treatment providers; and 

■ health, child care, and school and community service agencies working with state or 
local agencies to keep children safe and provide permanent families. 

The purposes of Title IV-E training need to be clarified. Current law refers to 
training foster or adoptive parents and group care staff to increase their ability to 
support children in foster care and adopted children. Change is necessary to allow 
eligible training to include any training intended to help states meet federal goalsof 
safety, permanence, and well-being for children. 

The current Title IV-E requirement that training expenditures be allocated in pro- 
portion to the percent of a state's caseload that is eligible for federal Title IV-E Foster 
Care assistance should be eliminated. This would allow states to use training fundsfor 
staff who are working with all children and families in the child welfare system to help 
them achieve safety, permanence, and well-being. 
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Eight Steps Toward 
Implementing 
Evidence-Based Practice 



By Sue D. Steib and Wendy Whiting Bio me 



T alk about evidence- based practice has 
floated among child welfare administra- 
tors, practitioners, and academics for 
years. The conversations include using terms 
like empirical support, proximal and distal out- 
comes, fidelity assessments, and gen era liability. 

What exactly are evidence- based practices? 

They are distinct activities an agency can incor- 
porate into different types of service delivery 
models and that have some level of empirical 
support indicating they are effective— in other 
words, they work. In the field of family serv- 
ices, for example, casework practices such as 
family- engaged service planning, strengths- 
based assessment, and structured family visitation, have an 
empirical base. These practices have been researched individ- 
ually but may not have been tested together as part of a spe- 
cific model of practice. Every agency does assessments and 
plans, but most are not using evidence- based practices. 

Evidence- based programs are clearly defined activities deliv- 
ered as a whole. The models specify requirements for staff qual- 
ifications and training; type, intensity, and duration of contact 
with clients; and use of particular tools, techniques, and docu- 
mentation. Their effectiveness has been demonstrated with a 
specific population addressing documented needs. Examples 
include Functional Family Therapy, Multidimensional 
Treatment Foster Care, and M ultisystemic Therapy. 

Evidence- based models often command attention, some- 
times causing policymakers and practitioners alike to use 
them as a one-size-fits-all answer for the many needs of their 
service population. Tempting as this may be, a more method- 
ical, holistic approach usually is better. If, for example, your 
agency's mission statement and policies are well targeted and 
aligned, but the agency lacks sufficient committed, qualified 
staff, no evidence-based model is going to compensate. 



The Evidence-Based 
Practice Process 

Evidence- based practice, as a way of approaching work in 
child welfare, implies more than just adopting practices or 
modelsthat have demonstrated effectiveness. It is an inclusive 
process that poses thoughtful questions about needs, plans 
for specific outcomes, involves ongoing evaluation, and uses 
evaluation to revise and improve practice. 

Many agencies explore evidence-based practice, but few 
take the plunge to find the practice that will address prob- 
lems identified in their organizations, then implement the 
change and evaluate the results. To move from talking the 
talk to walking the walk, agencies need to follow eight steps: 

1. Identify existing data sources. Assessing organi- 
zational needs begins with examining the data. All agencies 
have some data sources. Public and larger private agencies 
have sophisticated data tracking systems, while smaller 
organizations may have simpler computer-based or manual 
tracking tools. The key is determining what data exist and 
what the data do and do not tell you. 
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Agencies also have the capacity to gather additional data 
to use as a basis for planning. Interviewing a group of 
supervisors, caseworkers, or clients; having supervisors poll 
their staff about programmatic issues; 
or reviewing a sample of case 
records may provide valuable 
additional information. 



3 a Look at policy, prac- 
tice, and system issues 
based on data. The next 



2 a Disaggregate the 
data by appropriate 
variables. Data provide 
more information when 
they are disaggregated based 
on key variables. If, for 
example, you are concerned 
about the ti me it takes for 
children in foster care to 
move to permanency, you 
will learn much more about 
the issue by disaggregating 
the data by children's perma- 
nency goals, ages, races, rea- 
sons for entry into foster 
care, courts of jurisdiction, 
and placement types, than by 
simply looking at the timeline 
for the entire population. More 
precise information gained 
through this examination 
allows you to be more targeted 
in the steps that follow. 



step isto determinejust what is happening to cause the 
problems pinpointed by examining the disaggregated data. 
Why are problems, such as delays or placement changes, 
occurring where they are?Are policies unclear or inefficient? 
Are resources inadequate? Are certain court jurisdictions 
rendering different decisions than others? 



4. Meet with the agency team to determine 
where problems exist. The combined knowledge and 
perspectives of agency managers and supervisors can help 
form the most complete and meaningful conclusions from 
the examination of data, policy, organizational structure, and 
capacity. M anagers and workers are most likely to know the 
practical factors and details about how things are really 
working. Identifying discrepancies between policy and practice 
may reveal part of the problem. 



5. Review the evidence-based practice for the 
program area. The search for evidence- based practices 
should be directed not simply at the newest, most widely 
touted model, but to the evidence base that addresses the 
needs identified in Steps 1 through 4. 



6. Assess the current practice against the 
selected evidence-based practice. This step is also 
about being strategic. Before you abandon current practices 
in the program area you have identified, examinethem 
against the key features of successful practices revealed in 
the research. Chances are you will find some of your current 
activities are already aligned with the research. Focusing on 
those that are not supported by the evidence base is more 
efficient than changing everything. 

7 ■ Implement changes in policy or practice. 

Organizations, like people, can tolerate only so much change 
at onetime. You have to be deliberate about what you decide 
to implement and how. Change implemented bye-mail won't 
work; change needs to be planned, measured, and monitored 
over time. Change must be nurtured until it is institutional- 
ized into the agency's practice and process. M any change 
management schemes exist, but most incorporate multiple 
steps that include 

■ defining the problem, 

■ establishing a sense of urgency, 

■ forming a work team, 

■ creating a vision, 

■ planning for short- and long-term implementation, 

■ empowering everyone involved, and 

■ monitoring, monitoring, monitoring. 

Evidence- based practice can be implemented without outside 
help except when the program is licensed and requires the 
agency to use established training, tools, or processes. For all 
agencies, however, enlisting a consultant may be helpful to 
ensure you are looking at the problem and the implementa- 
tion design with fresh eyes that will allow you to build on 
agency strengths to meet agency needs. 

8. Evaluate the program. For many social workers 
and administrators, memories of research classes in a long- 
ago graduate program are not their favorite recollections. 
But if you or someone on staff is qualified, evaluation of 
your implemented evidence- based practice can be performed 
internally. Otherwise, you will need to enlist the help of an 
external evaluator. That person should be involved in the 
process early— back in Step 1 when you were identifying 
data sources, and Step 2 when you were disaggregating the 
data. Calling an evaluator late may mean you have not col- 
lected the essential data or you have not established control 
or comparison groups that will be necessary to determine if 
the experimental group is experiencing a change. 

Agency evaluation must follow the rhythms of the organi- 
zation, not interrupt the services to children and families. An 
evaluator will explain to staff and managers the research design, 
the sampling plan, the data collection strategy, the analysis 
scheme, and the interpretation method. The first thing the eval- 
uator will want to do will likely be a process evaluation, which 
determines if the program or practice is being implemented as 
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Eight Steps to Program Change Through Evidence-Based Practice 

1. Identify existing data sources, such astheAdoption and Foster Care Analysis and Reporting 
System (AFCARS), Statewide Automated Child Welfare Information Systems (SACW IS), 
agency MIS, performance tracking system, quality assurance processes, state reports, and 
manual tracking tools. 

2. Disaggregate data by appropriate variables. Worker variables include county, work unit, 
catchment area, education of workers, time in job, and turnover rate; child and family variables 
include length of time in placement, age, race, special needs, and so on. 

3. Look at policy, practice, and system issues based on data. The data will lead to questions: Is 
our policy dear?Are practices consistent? Can agency systems like IT answer crucial questions? 

4. Meet with the agency team to determine where problems exist. Look at the data, policy 
analysis, and systems review to answer the question, "Where is our problem?" 

5. Review the evidence-based practice for the problem area. Target the search; look for what 
meets your agency needs, not just what is new and improved. 

6. Assess current agency practice against the selected evidence-based practice. How doseis 
what you are doing already to what the evidence-based practice requires? 

7. Implement changes in policy or practice. Pick the programs or practices that have the greatest 
likelihood of creating positive change, given the strengths and needs of the agency. 

8. Evaluate the program. You have come full circle. Now you must evaluate the program to ensure 
you are getting the positive results promised by the evidence- based practice. M aybe you'll get 
better results, or maybe you will have work yet to do. Either way, you won't know until you evaluate. 



planned— or, put another way, determining "Are we doing 
what we intended to do?" If you evaluate a practice without 
knowing whether you are doing the evidenced- based practice 
as designed, the resulting data will not be useful. 

Following the process evaluation isan outcome evaluation. 
This measures the extent to which your implementation of the 
program or practice is meeting the established goals. The 
goal of the evidence-based case planning process, for example, is 
to involve parents in developing the plan so they will feel owner- 
ship of it. Using established tools, you measure their level of 
commitment and successin completing the tasks outlined in the 
plan. Often in outcome evaluations, measures are taken at sever- 
al points in time to see if the change is being maintained. Data 
analysis techniques are necessary to determine if the change 
observed is significant or if it could have occurred by chance. 

Applying the Steps 

Let's look at an example. Perhaps your examination of data in 
Step 1 reveals that moving children in your agency's foster care 
program to permanency istaking an average of 20 months. By 
going through Steps 2 through 4, you learn that children who 
return to their families and those who aredischarged to relatives 
exit within 14 months, on average, but those who exit to adop- 
tion remain for up to three years. This discovery prompts you 
to examinethe key decisions in the permanency planning 
process to determine where the source of the delay lies. 

Timely adoption can be linked to all steps in the perma- 
nency planning process, so you will need to examine decision 
points, beginning with children's initial placement. Where, for 
example, are children who take the longest to be adopted placed 
when they enter protective custody? Would early placement 
with potential adoptive families allow these children to avoid 



multiple moves and attain per- 
manence sooner? H ow consis- 
tent and thorough are efforts 
to identify and assess absent 
parents and relatives as place- 
ment resources? At what point 
are case plans being changed 
from reunification to adop- 
tion? Is planning being done 
sequentially, rather than con- 
currently, so that many months 
are spent working toward 
reunification before an alter- 
native plan is identified? 

Are procedural steps, such 
as moving the case from one 
unit to another or approving 
adoption subsidies, consuming 
more time than they should? 
Are most children relinquished 
voluntarily, or are almost all 
being made available for adop- 
tion through an involuntary termination of parental rights? 
How long does that process take, and where are the greatest 
delays along the way in caseworkers' preparation of materials 
for attorneys, or in attorneys' preparation of petitions? 

Suppose you went through the above process and learned 
that caseworkers have manageable workloads but lack the 
skills to involve families in developing alternative perma- 
nency plans that can be implemented quickly if it becomes 
clear that reunification will not be successful. That finding 
would suggest you provide supervisors and caseworkers with 
professional development focusing on evidence- based tech- 
niques that engage families in planning and decision-making. 
If, on the other hand, you found that permanency planning 
moves along efficiently, but a huge backlog in the approval 
of adoption subsidies is responsible for the delay, you have 
identified a procedural problem that cannot be addressed 
through changes in casework practice. 

Every agency makes changes routinely in programs, prac- 
tices, and procedures Whether they are well-planned or poorly 
conceived will take time and money— two commodities in 
short supply. Picking evidence- based programs and practices 
improves the likelihood thechangewill bring positive results 
for children and families and for the agency. It isn't magic- 
evidence- based practice changes are like all other planned 
changes: They require planning, consistent monitoring, and 
quality evaluation. But, then, what's your option?You don't 
want to invest in changes that may not work. Better to take 
the time, follow the steps, and learn to walk the walk. ■ 

Sue D. Steib PhD is Director of CWL A ’s Research to Practice Initiative. 

Wendy Whiting Bio me PhD is an Associate Professor in the School of 
Social Service at Catholic University of America, Washington, DC, and 
former Director of CWLA ’s National Center for Research and Data. 
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As growing numbers of 
senior staff approach 
retirement, agencies are 
developing internal 
leadership programs to 
prepare younger staff 
for leading them into 
the future. 



By Jennifer Michael 



W ith all the discussion around the imminent wave 
of retiring baby boomers, Ray Schimmer and 
his staff at Parsons Child and Family Center in 
Albany, New York, decided to gauge where their own agency 
stood amid the trend. They pulled records on members of 
their management group and were alarmed to learn 21 out of 
28 key leaders would be turning 65 within seven years of each 
other, including Schimmer. 

"After clarifying the size of the challenge, we saw we needed 
to focus specifically on internal leadership development if we 
hoped to maintain institutional continuity," Schimmer recalls. 

To better prepare for the future and the retirement party 
clean-up, Schimmer and his staff developed and launched an 
internal training program, or Leadership Academy. The acad- 
emy is just one aspect of an agencywide program to manage 
succession and build the leadership abilities of existing staff, 
with the goal of reducing reliance on outside recruitment to 
build the workforce, preserving institutional knowledge, and 
allowing for continued agency growth. 



A leadership development task force of 32 staff members 
from across Parsons's 21 programs, including line staff, man- 
agers, and senior administrators, developed the Leadership 
Academy. They also designed a list of "stretch opportunities" — 
experiences that go beyond an individual'sjob description 
that increase awareness of the agency's range of activities, as 
well as the individual's portfolio of professional relationships — 
for program directors to consider offering staff. Additionally, 
an administrative reorganization expanded the senior 
management team from four to nine people. 

"The reorganization, in effect, institutionalizes last-stage 
mentoring," Schimmer explains. "It also institutionalizes our 
group's determination that given both internal and external con- 
siderations, growing leadership from inside the agency is likely to 
be a more effective strategy than recruiting from [the outside]." 

The first Leadership Academy, which concluded last fall, 
received enthusiastic interest and participation from Parsons's 
approximately 550 staff. Sixteen people participated in the first 
cycle— after nominating themselves and securing approval 
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from their supervisors— but twice that many applied initially, 
requiring the human resources department to pare down the 
number. Schimmer says the staff's interest taught him two 
things— a staff member's personal ambitions may be greater 
than a supervisor's expectations of that person, and offering 
staff potential future growth opportunities within the child 
welfare field and the agency generates excitement. 

Of course the risk that staff will take their newly acquired 
leadership knowledge and pursue higher positions with other 
agencies is always there, but Schimmer contends, "That's a 
risk we would prefer to betaking as opposed to not doing 
anything and having to resort to the outside or to the promo- 
tion of an individual internally who we haven't prepared." 

G etting Acquainted with Parsons 

When looking for models of internal leadership academies to 
follow, Parsons's staff couldn't find any pertaining to child 
welfare agencies, so they adopted concepts from a business 
sector model used by their local chamber of commerce. 

Parsons's resulting Leadership Academy model does not 
focus on transmitting skills, but rather with acquainting 
future agency leaders with the span and complexity of the 
organization. "We're trying to help them break out of their 
program and job silos to advance their appreciation of all 
mission- related activity," Schimmer says of his staff. 

The first Leadership Academy met once a month for eight 
months and included a frontline social worker, asocial work 
supervisor, a group home worker, a trainer, an Early H ead Start 
staff member, a human resources professional, a fundraiser, 
and a medical clinician. The daylong sessions took place at 
different locations across Parsons's 11 sites to give participants 
a 360-degree view of the agency's 
multifaceted activities and services. 

Different program staff led the 
academy sessions each time, and 
sessions were treated similar to 
graduate course study. Typically, 
session leaders would lecture, put 
together panels of outside customers 
and clients, open up question-and- 
answer sessions, and conduct field 
trips. Participants were evaluated 
on their level of participation in the 
written work and class discussions. 

Academy participants worked in 
teams of three, with no more than six 
per team, to allow for the maximum 
level of discussion and synthesis of 
material presented. They studied the 
agency on three levels— departmen- 
tal, agencywide, and future— and 
were assigned position paper topics 
and leadership proposals to write. 

During the orientation session 
about the agency's mission and how 



to build a community around the agency, for example, partici- 
pants were asked to write a position paper outlining what their 
new mission statement for the agency would be and how they 
would share that mission with the community. Then they were 
asked to create a leadership proposal outlining how thecom- 
munity could provide resources for the agency and how, in 
turn, the agency could act as a resource for the community. 

One of the Leadership Academy participants, M ike 
Conway, says he had been looking for leadership opportuni- 
ties within the agency long before the Leadership Academy 
was developed. After 18 years with Parsons, he felt profes- 
sionally stagnant. 

"My biggest complaint to my direct supervisor is that I 
don't feel I have a plan for where I 'm going in the agency," he 
says. "I felt [the Leadership Academy] was my chance to get 
my foot in the door and learn some skills, get to know peo- 
ple, get to know what the agency is doing and what type of 
plan they have to grow new talent and identify people." 

Conway was recently promoted from M anager to Director 
of Software Development for Parsons, due in part, he believes, 
to participating in the Leadership Academy, as well as taking a 
CWLA supervisory training course also given to Parsons staff 
last year. 

"It's definitely given medirection; it's definitely exposed me 
to areas of the agency I wouldn't have otherwise been exposed 
to," Conway says of the Leadership Academy. "If I need some- 
thing from another program that I have no information about, 
I know who to talk to for more information." 

As an offshoot project from the Leadership Academy, the 
16 participants are continuing to work with one another on 
their own time to develop a comprehensive agency directory 



Parsons's Blueprint for Leadership Development 

■ Establish at the executive and senior management levels an awareness of challenges 
and goals around leadership development and succession. Commit to action. 

■ Agree to the primacy of the concept of internal development of leadership at sen- 
ior management and executive levels, with external recruiting a secondary strategy. 
Understand the internal development strategy imposes obligations for thefocused 
preparation of leadership candidates. 

■ Consider three phases of leadership development: 
•for line staff moving into supervision, 

•for supervisors moving into senior 

management, and 

•for senior management moving into 
executive management. 

■ Create phase-appropriate content for the 
standard leadership development components. 
These components are 

•formal training, 

• designed experiences ("stretch opportunities"), 
•diagnostic appraisal of performance, 
•individualized development plans, and 
•comparative appraisal of performance. 
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so all staff can better know who their colleagues are, what 
everyone does, and how everyone's work is interrelated. 

Overall, Schimmer believes the Leadership Academy 
helped build business friendships across the agency. "We are 
looking for bonding between our young leaders so that when 
they become program directors, we'll beableto utilize inter- 
personal synergies and unify the organization." 

Parsons's leadership development task force continues to 
work on identifying components of leadership that are particu- 
lar to the agency, and then figuring how to transmit and evalu- 
ate them. For instance, the agency isconsidering incorporating 
a merit-based pay system and job shadowing. 

"A lot of the business research we got into indicates that 
for-profit companies are much more forthright about mak- 
ing qualitative comparisons,” Schimmer notes. "They identify 
individuals on the basis of their performance, then they favor 
those individuals in developing them as leaders. That's some- 
thing that we're i nterested i n but we haven't done yet." 

Other Leadership-Building 
Strategies 

Other child welfare agencies are similarly beginning to explore 
internal leadership training, though on a less formal basisthan 
Parsons's Leadership Academy program. Three years ago, 
Ted Blevins, Executive Director of Lena Pope Home in Fort 
Worth, Texas, started taking a day each month to conduct 
sessions explaining the different aspects of an executive's role in 
leadingachild welfare agency, including the executive's role in 
budgeting, construction projects, public sector advocacy, and 
legal issues. "You have a much better workforce when you're 
supportive of their development," he explains 

Blevins invites about a dozen internal staff, and even staff 
from external business partners, who have the credentials and 
potential to be in executive leadership. Program directors and 
outside vendors and contractors are invited to speak to the 
group. Blevins keeps the sessions informal to maintain a 
"comfortable and safe learning environment" where individ- 
uals can feel free to ask questions and explore 
ideas. Even though some of the training partici- 
pants have moved on to become leaders at other 
agencies, Blevins views such promotions as a 
way his agency has helped improve the child 
welfare field beyond its community. 

Blevins, like Schimmer, decided it was time 
to initiate succession efforts when he realized 
most of his senior staff had decades of tenure 
under their belts— his chief operating officer has 
been with the agency 35 years; a finance execu- 
tive, 20 years; the properties manager, 20 years; 
and the executive director of programs, 12 years. 

Blevins himself plans to retire in 2009 after 25 
years as executive director. H e is only the fourth 
leader in Lena Pope H ome's 77-year history. 

[For more on Lena Pope's succession efforts, see 



"Exiting Executives," the M anagement M atters entry in the 
November/ December 2007 issue of Children's Voice.] 

Norma Stoker-Mtume, on the other hand, has been dealing 
with staffing a West Coast agency that hasn't been around as long 
at Parsons and Lena Pope H ome, but is rapidly growing. She is 
the Chief Financial Officer and Associate Director of SH I ELDS 
for Families, Inc., in South Los Angeles. Since Stoker-Mtume 
cofounded SH I ELDS in 1991, the agency has grown from 11 staff 
and a $500,000 budget, to more than 260 staff and a $20 million 
budget. Finding field staff during this time of growth has 
been challenging, "So we decided to grow our own," she says. 

SH I ELDS directors had always wanted to provide leader- 
ship training for the younger, more inexperienced staff but 
lacked the time and the funding until Stoker-Mtume received a 
two-year, $50,000 fellowship through the Los Angeles- based 
Durfee Foundation. She is focusing her fellowship on devel- 
oping a young executives mentoring and coaching institute, 
with particular emphasis on building leaders of color. 

The first sessions, open to all levelsof line staff, were held 
i n September 2007 and provided a general overview of nonprofits 
and how they operate. M any agency staff, Stoker-M tume notes, 
don’t havea complete understanding of how nonprofits function, 
even though they work for one Supervisory training for young 
staff was also held late in 2007 and early 2008, conducted in part 
by CWLA consultants. In addition to the training program, 

SH I ELDS has established a partnership with California State 
University at Dominguez H illsto conduct master's of social work 
degree classes onsite at the agency, taught by university faculty. 

Stoker-M tume believes part of her role as a leader is to 
help grow other leaders. Too many young staff become stuck 
in administrative roles, she says, and never receive a chance to 
aspire to higher roles, yet it isthese young staff who bring 
new energy to an agency. 

"Young people can figure out how to do this better than 
we can," Stoker-M tume says. "O ne of the challenges is con- 
vincing other nonprofit leaders they can do it." 

Jennifer Michael is Editor-in-Chief ^/Children’s Voice. 



M ore Advice from Parsons's Executive D i rector 

Following are some of the"dos" Parsons Executive Director Ray Schimmer 
suggests agency leaders follow when building internal staff leadership: 

DO: "Involve as many people as you can. There are more leaders by far than 
you imagine. If you invite people to participate in personal growth and 
agency leadership, you find more than if you do not invite.” 

DO: "Look at the entire span of current leadership, and estimate rate of 
retirement. Make assumptions and design plans with numbers in mind." 
DO: "Consider the specific features of your organization. It is different from 
all others, and planning for it should be individualized.” 

DO: "Get going. One thing will lead to another as participants bounce ideas 
off one another. You don't need the entire plan at once." 

DO: "Think leadership development, perhaps above succession planning. If 
you've done the first, the second is much easier." 
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CWLA Management Consultation 



When you need expert guidance and support in the areas of 
communication, group facilitation, planning, program administration, 
research design, or analysis, call CWLA, the nation's leading child 
welfare organization 

Our diverse team of experts has the resources and know-how 
you need as a CEO or manager. With decades of experience as 
direct-service social workers, administrators and CEOs, planners, 
and researchers, CWLA consultants draw on the League's vast 
resources to stay abreast of practice innovations, legislative 
changes, and promising program and management models. 

CWLA provides in-person and over-the-phone consultation 
in areas like 

• crisis management 

• developing and implementing program improvement plans; 

• implementing and evaluating practice decisionmaking tools; 

• evaluating programs, agencies, and systems; 

• facilitating systems integration; 

• marketing and customer service; 

• strategic planning; 

• fundraising; 

• board orientation and development; 

• leadership development; and 

• continuous quality improvement. 




M filers 



CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 



For ir.f orrr. at ion, 
Kathy Bryant 
2345 Crystal 
703/412-2401 HjlJ W. 




As a benefit of membership, CWLA private and public agency members, except Supporting Advocates, are eligible for 24 hours of consultation annually. 

Additional consultation is available at a discount. For information on becoming a member, go to www.cwla.org/members. 



Collaborating in the Classroom, continued from page 24 

with a plan for implementing a training program consistent 
across the state. 

"Answer those questions first about how you approach train- 
ing," he says, "then look at how a university can work with you to 
bringdown those dollars and how you want to use those dollars." 

Expanding Title IV-E Dollars 

Breitenstein has since left public child welfare and today leads 
a private agency, Adel phoi Village, in Latrobe, Pennsylvania. In 
his new role, he has begun advocating once again in support of 
Title IV-E training programs, but for private agencies. Currently, 
Title IV-E training does not reimburse private universities or 
private agency staff, despite many public child welfare agencies 
increasingly privatizing services. 

"Now in 2007, we are right where we were in 1986," Breitenstein 
says "If we are going to makeachangein how we service kids and 
get our private providers to really be tuned in with providing quali- 
ty care for kids, then we need to look at a way of at least offering 
some of that training through the [federally funded] programs." 

The issue has caught legislators' attention. In past congres- 
sional sessions, Representative] erry Weller (R-IL) has intro- 
duced a bill to extend Title IV-E training funds to private child 
welfare agencies. He reintroduced the bill in 2007; at press 
time, the legislation was still on thetablein Washington. Each 
year, CWLA's legislative agenda has supported the proposal. 



While room for improvement in theTitle IV-E training 
program remains, Breitenstein says he and other members of 
theoriginal steering committee that made the Pennsylvania 
Child Welfare Training Program possible— most of whom are 
now working in the private sector— consider the project one 
of their most significant achievements. 

"We wanted quality training, we wanted training that was 
accessibleto everybody in the state, and we wanted the training 
availablewhen you nealed it, when you had new workers coming 
in,” Breitenstein says. "What we are doing is growing the next 
generation of child welfare leaders." 

Jennifer Michael is Editor-in-Chief ^/Children’s Voice. 



Learn More Online 

Kentucky University Training Consortium 

www.utc.eku.edu 

Pennsylvania Child Welfare Training Program 

www.pacwcbt.pitt.edu 

University of Kentucky School of Social Work 

www.uky.edu/SocialWork/cswe. This site provides 
general information about Title IV-E child welfare 
agency- university partnerships, including articles, 
curriculum, and legislative alerts. 
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C WLA ShortTakes 




New for the Field 



CWLA and American Humane have 
jointly published the National Study on 
Differential Response, featuring national 
survey results that show great variation 
in state and county implementation of 
the approach. 

Differential response is also 
referred to as dual track, multiple 
track, or alternative response. The approach 
allows child protective services to respond differently to 
accepted reports of child abuse and neglect based on factors 
that include type and severity of the alleged maltreatment, 
number and sources of previous reports, and willingness of 
the family to participate in services. 

To obtain the publication from American Humane, 
go to www. tinyurl.com/32gzj7, and look for the link under 
"Downloadable PDFs." ■ ' 




Speaking Out 



"We commend Congressman 
Rangel for his leadership on this 
critical issue in our nation's child 
welfare system. We hope this 
report will build momentum 
toward a solution to this challenge 
that must include legislation that would 
extend Title I V-E funding to kinship families." 



— CWLA President and CEO Christine James-Brown in a statement prais- 
ing Representative Charles Range! (D-NY) for requesting the Government 
Accountability Office report on the high rate of African American children 
entering and remaining in foster care. Range!, Chair of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, released the groundbreaking new report last 
summer on racial disproportionaiity in foster care in the United States 
and called for federal assistance to find these children permanent homes. 



Data Crunching 

In 2005, 17.3% of child victims of abuse and neglect had 
a reported disability. Of child victims with a reported dis- 
ability, 18.3% had been diagnosed with a behavior problem. 

Find this and other related information at 
http://ndas.cwla.org, the website for the National Data 
Analysis System (N DAS), a free online service started in 
1999 by CWLA and sponsoring states. 




The Septem ber/O cto ber 2007 i ssu e of C W L A's C h i I d 
Welfarejournal is a special issue devoted to children's 
mental health. Readers are provided with present policy, 
program, and practice innovations, as well as contempo- 
rary research to effectively address mental health issues 
for children and families in the child welfare system. 

If you haven't already received a copy, visit 
http://www.cwla.org/pubs/welcome.htm and order 
online, or visit the book exhibit during CWLA's 
National Conference, February 25-27, in Washington, 
DC. A workshop based on articles in the special issue 
will take place on the last day of the conference. 
Presenters will include Richard Thompson with the 
J uveni le Protective Association, J udith Si Iver with the 
Starting Young Program at the Children's H ospital of 
Philadelphia, Sheryl Dicker, formerly with the Permanent 
Judicial Commission on Justice for Children, the 
Chadwick Center for Children and Families, and the 
National Child Traumatic Stress Network. ■ 



FEBRUARY 
25-27 

CWLA National Conference 
Children 2008 
A Call for Action — 

Leading the Nation for Children and Families 

M arriott Wardman Park, Washington, DC 

SEPTEMBER 15-17 

2008 Western Region Training Conference 
ItTakesCourageand Compassion to ServeChildren 
and Families: Tools for Competence and Confidence 

Hilton Hotel, Portland, Oregon 

Dates and locations subject to change. For more information on the 
CWLA calendar, including conference registration, hotels, programs, and 
contacts, visit CWLA's website at www.cwla.org/conferences, or contact 
CWLA's conference registrar at register@cwla.org or 703/412-2439. 
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Donation Benefits 
Young Readers 



Even though CW LA's Chi Id and Family Press is no longer 
in operation, thousands more children from Baltimore to 
Oklahoma have an the opportunity to enjoy two of 
CWLA's most loved children's book titles. 

To clear excess inventory, 
CWLA donated more than 
31,000 copies of A Pocket Full 
of Kisses and The Whistling 
Tree, both by Audrey Penn, to 
worthy charities. Baltimore 
Reads, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, distributed 5,000 copies 
of A Pocket Full of Kisses to city 
teachers and children from 
low-incomefamilies. First 
Book, a nonprofit based in 
Washington, DC, distributed 
more than 27,000 copies of A Pocket Full of Kisses and The 
WhistlingTreeto tribal children in Kansas, M innesota, and 
Oklahoma by networking through the N ational Indian 
Child CareAssociation (NICCA). 

"We appreciate them," says Barb Fabre, with White Earth 
Child Care in Ogema, M innesota. "Everybody loves books." 




Conference Kudos 

For more than a decade, CWLA has hosted yearly meetings 
of the nation's state chi Id welfare directors and commis- 
sioners Convened in relaxed and informal settings, the 
Commissioner's Roundtables foster open discussion about 
the critical issues facing children and families in the states. 

The 2007 Commissioner's Roundtable, in Tucson, 
Arizona, and funded by the Annie E. Casey Foundation, 
featured sessions on evidence- based practice, how 
the Child and Family Service Reviews and Program 
Improvement Plans are changing frontline practice, and the 
impact of federal policy and political changes on the child 
welfare system. Commissioners tell CWLA thereisno other 
meeting like the annual roundtable; indeed, participants in 
the 2007 session produced many post-roundtable kudos: 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to attend the 
Commissioners’ Roundtable. As [a] child welfaredirec- 
tor... I found the meeting invaluable, both in the panel 
presentations and discussions and in the opportunities for 
networking with my peers from across the country. 

As always, this is my personal favorite meeting that I 
attend each year... I thought all the topics and sessions 
flowed well and had good participation. 

I approbate all of CWLA's efforts in planning and organiz- 
ing this event. It is those efforts that make it such a success ■ 




Supporting 



FosterCare Finance Reform 

CWLA cosponsored and arranged a congressional briefing in 
Washington last October highlighting a new report, H itting the 
MARC: Establishing Foster CareM inimum Adequate Rates for 
Children. CWLA served on the advisory board for the report's 
authors, Children's Rights, the University of M aryland School 
of Social Work, and the National Foster Parent Association. 

The report calculates the real expenses of caring for a child 
in foster care and recommends foster care rates for the states 
and the District of Columbia, which each set their own rates. 

H itting the M ARC demonstrates that rates of support for chil- 
dren in foster care are far below what isnecessary to provide 
basic care for children in care in nearly every state. According 
to the report, foster care rates would have to increase almost 
40% nationwide, on average, to provide basic care. 

The national average of the foster care M ARC is $629 per 
month for 2-year-olds, $721 per month for 9- year-olds, and 
$790 per month for 16-year-olds, compared with the current 
national average rates of $488 per month, $509 per month, 
and $568 per month respectively. 

The foster careM ARC is calculated by analyzing typical 
expenditures by families on their children; identifying and 
adding additional costs particular to children in foster care, 
who have needs and behaviors resulting from the trauma 
they have experienced that generate additional costs; and 
applying a geographic cost-of-living adjustment. 

"CWLA has long contended that the entire child welfare 
system has been under-funded, from front-end prevention serv- 
ices to support for children in foster care," says John Sciamanna, 
CWLA’sCodirector of Government Affairs "Two years ago, CWLA 
published Ten Years of Leaving Foster Children Behind: A Long 
Dedinein Federal Support for Children in Foster Car$ documenting 
how asa result of an outdated eligibility requirement, only 45% 
of children in care were eligiblefor federal support, resulting 
in pressure on state child welfare systems, including foster care." 

To download Hitting the MARC and state fact sheets, 
visitwww.childrensrights.org. For the updated CWLA 
report, Eleven Years of Leaving Foster Children Behind, go to 
www.cwla.org/advocacy/childreninfostercare.htm. ■ 
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End Notes 



A compendium of federal child health statistics 
released last summer show the death rate from heart 
disease among children is about half what it was in 
1980. Also cut in roughly half are children's death rates from 
birth defects, cancer, pneumonia, and flu, as well asinjury- 

\ related deaths from motor vehicle accidents, drown- 
ing, fires, falls, firearms, and suffocation. 

M cC latchy N ewspapers report that 
better medicine 

thBeat and new safety 

measures, as well as 
expanded government health insurance 
for disadvantaged children, giving them bet- 
ter access to medical care, have contributed to the decrease. 
Parents are also drinking and smoking less, thereby reducing 
birth defects, fires, and car accidents. 

"Parents have gotten away from the idea that accidents 
happen and can't be prevented,” McClatchy quoted Frederick 
Rivera, a professor of pediatrics at the University of 
Washington in Seattle who specializes in injury reduction. 
"They know child safety seats save lives, and bike helmets 
prevent head injuries. They believe, as parents, that they can 
protect their kids, and that's a big change." 

Homicide is the only other leading killer that has not 
relented significantly. Also, while death rates showed similar 
declines among all racial groups between 1980 and 2004, 
the death rate for black children remained nearly 40% 
higher when compared with those for Hispanics, Asians, 
and non-Hispanic whites, according to McClatchy. 

More information about the decline in child death rates is 
in America'sChildren: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 
2007, a report available at www.childstats.gov. ■ 

DkJ You 7 
- Xnow ■ 

p \ ural child poverty rates 
r < i ncreased between 2000 and 
J \ 2006 in 37 of the 47 states 




where rural data was available; Ohio 
k had the largest increase in rural child 
j poverty (+6.8%), while Maryland 
had the largest decrease (-4.0%). 

Source: Carsey Institute at the University 
of New Hampshire analysis of U. S. Census 
Bureau poverty data. 




P erceptions of Methamphetamine Use in Three 
Western Tribal Communities: Implications for 
Child Abuse in Indian Country. This report from 
theTribal Law and Policy Institute includes survey results 
of professionals in three western 
tribal communities. The survey 
assessed community perceptions 
and awareness of methampheta- 
mine use and its effect on child 
maltreatment, permanency out- 
comes, and agency workloads. 

Results indicate greater aware 
ness of methamphetamine use 
and production; increases in the 
incidence of child abuse and neglect, domestic 
violence, and sexual assault; and increases in the workload 
of law enforcement and social services. The authors offer 
recommendations to promote agency collaboration and 
family reunification, and suggest 
strategies for funding, programs, 
and research to reduce the impact 
of methamphetamine on tribal 
communities. Download the 
report at www.tribal-institute.org. 

Science Says: Effective and 
PromisingTeen Pregnancy 
Prevention Programs for 
Latino Youth. This issue brief 
from the National Campaign 
to Prevent Teen Pregnancy highlights six pro- 
grams designed specifically for Latinos that have shown 
through careful evaluation the programs delay sex, improve 
contraception use, and reduce teen pregnancy among 
Latinos. Four other promising programs that have not been 
rigorously evaluated but have shown encouraging results are 
also discussed. 

The program information is a starting point for those 
interested in helping Latino teens avoid too-early pregnancy 
and parenthood. Although teen pregnancy and birth 
rates among Latinos have declined, still 1 in 2 Latina teens 
(51%) gets pregnant at least once before age 20— nearly 
twice the national average. Download the research brief at 
www.teenpregnancy.org. 
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Consent to Adoption: Summary of State Laws. This 
latest publication in the State Statutes Series prepared by 
the Child Welfare Information Gateway outlines how 
states differ in how they regulate consent— the agreement 
by a parent, or a person or agency acting in place of a 
parent, to relinquish a child for adoption and release all 
rights and duties with respect to that child. State statutes, 
not federal law, regulate consent to adoption, and states 
differ in how they regulate consent. 

The state-by-state information is broken down by 
who must consent to an adoption, age when consent of 
adoptee is considered or required, when parental consent 
is not needed, when consent can be executed, how consent 
must be executed, and revocation of consent. Download 
the report at www.childwelfare.gov. ■ 



Ready Resource for Parents 




H ere's a short quiz: If your teen were to "ROTFL," what 
would she bedoing?Answer: Instant- messaging 
someone about something really funny (rolling on 
the floor laughing). If ateen is "leaning," what might he 
be doing? Answer: Drinking cough syrup and soda. What 
are the most popular inhalants among 
teens?Answer: Glue and shoe polish. 



itelnfo 

Did you pass? Fail? Either way, 
The National Youth Anti-Drug 
Media Campaign has issued 
more quiz questions 
and other useful 
resource materials 
about teen-speak and culture as 
part of its Parent Chronicles Action Kit. The 
purpose of the Parent Chronicles initiative isto strengthen 
teen-parent relationships so teens will be less likely to 
abuse drugs and alcohol and engage in risky behaviors. 

The Action Kit, available free online at 
www.mediacampaign.org, includes action items on 
howto learn more about teen culture, a parent- to- parent 
forum, and plenty more advice on connecting with teens. 



LEND YOUR VOICE 

Read and contribute to what thousands 
of refugee resettlement staff, child welfare 
workers, teachers, and other service 
providers nationwide are talking about 
through a new email listserv created and 
monitored by Bridging Refugee Youth and 
Children's Services. All emails are screened 
and sent out as periodic digests. Sign up at 
www.brycs.org/brycs_discussion.htm. ■ 





Policy fate 



T he original intent of the federal adoption tax credit 
was to promote adoption of U.S. foster children, 
but research from Child Trends summarizing U.S. 
Treasury data finds that most adoption tax credit dollars 
support children adopted privately or from foreign coun- 
tries. Specifically, the research finds: 

■ Private adoptions accounted for almost half of the 
children supported by the adoption tax credit, and 
38% of the dollars spent on the credit in 2004, the 
last year for which data are available. 

■ Foreign adoptions accounted for just over one- 
third of the children supported, but 45% of the 
dollars spent. 

■ Children in foster care accounted for 18% of the 
children supported and 17% of the dollars spent. 

"We need to educate parents who adopt foster children 
about thistax credit," says Rob Geen, Child Trends' Vice 
President for Public Policy and Director of Child Welfare 
Research. "We should also consider alternative approaches, 
such as supporting state and local efforts to recruit 
adoptive parents or supporting postadoption services, 
si nee the tax credit may not be the most effective means 
of increasing the adoption of foster children." 

Congress enacted the federal adoption tax credit 
in 1996 to help families defray adoption costs and to 
promote the adoption of children in foster care. In 2001, 
Congress increased the tax credit from $5,000 to $10,000 
per adoption, and raised the phaseout range from 
$75,000- $115,000 of income to $150,000- $190,000. ■ 
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OneOnOne 

Questions and Answers with CWLA Staff 

John Sciamanna, Codirector, Government Affairs 



What are the hot topics this 
year on Capitol Hill that will 
affect child welfare? 

O ne of the key focuses is going to 
be promoting the idea of a White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth. This is something established 
by President Theodore Roosevelt i n 1909, 
and the last conference was held in 1970. 
The first several actually focused specifi- 
cally on child welfare issues. CWLA had 
its birth from that first White House 
conference, so we want to revive this. 

We would hope that any kind of 
finance or reform effort this Congress 
looks at includes a kinship care provi- 
sion. Senator H illary Clinton (D-NY) 
announced legislation on this issue 
in 2004 at our National Conference. 
Olympia Snowe(R-M E) joined her; now 
it's a bipartisan bill in both Houses, and 
wecontinueto make progress in gaining 
support. Hopefully we will elevate it 
beyond just getting it cosponsored to 
get real movement on the legislation. 

And of course there are other issues 
getting more and more attention— as 
always the issue of how we finance chi Id 
welfare and the need to fix how we finance 
the system, to more adequately address the 
needs of the kids in out-of-homecare, and 
to address some of the other areas such 
as prevention and intervention services. 
There has also been a great deal of atten- 
tion over the issue of youth aging out and 
what we can better do to support them. 

How does CWLA plan to 
address these issues? 

We're calling on candidates for presi- 
dent to endorse the idea of a White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth and address the issue of child 
welfare. We will be working on and 
promoting legislation enabling the 
conference, including circulating our 



ideas about what the legislation should 
look like and what the issues would be 
and how they would be addressed. 

On the issue of kinship care, we 
are working to extend our reach. We 
are already working with other key 
groups, like Generations United and the 
Children's Defense Fund. We are trying 
to expand what is a 
growing coalition of 
organizations support- 
ing kinship care. 

Last year, wejoined 
with a broad coalition 
of groups called the 
Partnership to Protect 
Children and Strengthen 
Families to sign onto a document that 
outlines some broad, important princi- 
ples in terms of child welfare financing, 
fixing some of the problems with the 
current eligibility for theTitle I V-E sys- 
tem, and opening that up to important 
intervention and prevention services. In 
2008, we'll continue to work together 
and expand the number of organiza- 
tions that arejoining with us. 

H ow can individuals advocate 
on behalf of these issues 
outside Washi ngton? 

One of the major things is coming 
to CW LA's Advocacy Day 2008 in 
Washington, DC, our single biggest event 
of the year. It's a chance to really have an 
impact. Some peoplefeel they can't lobby 
because they work for foundations or 
other groups, but they can still meet 
with their Senators and Representatives, 
or with congressional staff. Some people 
get discouraged if they don't meet their 
particular member of Congress, but it's 
equally critical to establish strong rela- 
tionships with the key staff. 

The next easiest thing to do is go to 
CWLA's website and sign up for the 



Children’s Monitor e-newsletter we 
publish every Monday (www.cwla.org/ 
pubs/epublica-tions.htm). It gives you 
the latest news on what's going on in 
Washington in child welfare and chil- 
dren's issues. 

We also issue legislative email alerts 
(www.cwla.org/advocacy/alerts.htm)— 
when there's a key vote 
or key timeof action, 
you would get an auto- 
matic email from us 
with instructions and 
tools, such assending 
a letter or finding a 
member of Congress 
and other key players. 
And of course, our website under the 
advocacy page (www.cwla.org/advocacy) 
has all kinds of information you can 
use to educate yourself and members 
of Congress on the issues. 

We've been working to build on year- 
round advocacy. In addition to Advocacy 
Day, we have more meetings planned with 
our members back in their districts, as 
well as conference calls and discussions to 
conti nue putti ng out more i nformation 
on strategies about ways people can 
influence their members of Congress. 

What are important ques- 
tions to ask the presidential 
candidates concerning 
children and families? 

Our proposal for another White House 
Conference on Children and Youth is 
certainly a way candidates can embrace 
the issue and demonstrate their concern 
about child welfare and child abuse and 
neglect. Everybody talks about children, 
and there are critical issues around health 
care and education, for example, but we 
want to get a focus on the issue of child 
abuse and neglect and what we can do 
for the 500,000 kids in foster care. ■ 



\Ne' recalling 
on candi dates for 
president to endorse the 
idea of a White House 
Conference on 
Chi Idren and Youth. . . 
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In a recent survey, CWLA members rated the bimonthly magazine 
Children's Voice as one of the top benefits of membership in the League. 

Now, CWLA is making this member benefit even better! 




CWLA 

Membership Survey 
2006 



Simply log onto CWLA's members-only website— 
www.cwla.org/membersonly. 

M ember agencies can sign up to 
receive as many copies of 
Children’s Voice as they wish. 

And copies can be mailed directly 
to your staff, senior management, 
board, volunteers, or others 
who work directly with 
your agency. 

our member number and password are necessary to log onto the members-only site. 
Links on the log-in screen allow members to request that information be e-mailed 
to them. Once logged in, scroll down to "Administrative" and click on "Children’s 
Voice Address." You can add as many names and addresses as you like. 



Not a CWLA member? See the ad on page 25 for a special offer on paid subscriptions. 




Have you seen this man? 

if so, you probably spent too much time & money 
on furniture for your facility,. 

We dont pay commissions to road reps. 

Why should you 1 

Call, fax, e-maif or log on at your convenience, 24/7! 

SIS 




/H 

FURNITURE 

CONCEPTS 



w w w.f u rn it u reconcepts.com ■ 800-9 09 -4100 




YOUR GIFT! 
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of every dollar 
give to CWLA powers 
800 agendesand 
the 9 million children 
they serve nationwide, 1 



•mas 
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the only peer-reviewed journal devoted 
solely to the welfare of children. 



Refer to promo code ACWJF7 when ordering. 
Include your e-mail address for free e-updates. 

PQ Box 345 

Mt Moms, I L 61054-9834 



Don’t miss a single issue! 

Child Welfare provides fresh approaches to problem solving and proven, practical ideas that work. 
You get comprehensive coverage of the latest research, practice issues, program developments, and 
more — all vital for informed, thoughtful decisionmaking. Child Welfare sheds light on important 
and sometimes controversial topics, like child abuse and neglect, out-of-home care and family 
reunification, kinship care, adoptive pregnancy, cultural competency, and more! 



80(y407-6273 (toll-free) 
703/412-2401 



Sign-up now and receive a free mug. 

One year (4 regular and two special expanded issues) 
Individuals $140 
Institutions $195 



orden@cwla.org 

www.cwla.org/pubs 

Mug will be sent upon receipt of payment. 

Issues are published in January/February, 
March/April, May/June, July/August, 
September/October, and November/December. 
Please allow four to six weeks for 
delivery of mug and first issue. 

Offer valid in United States only. 



Money-back guarantee. 

If at any time you become dissatisfied with your subscription, you may cancel 
and receive a prorated refund on any unmailed copies. No questions asked! 

The mug is yours to keep no matter what. 

Invest in yourself. Invest in our children. 

Your subscription to Child Welfare will support CWLA’s efforts to 
make children, youth, and families a national priority. 

Subscribe today and be a Champion for Children. 
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